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ST.  BEUVE’S  SKETCH  OF  VICTOR  COUSIN. 

[TnoiUleil  for  Krutr  Satcroat  firom  Le  Conatitutionnel.] 

The  sudden  death  of  M.  Cousin  leaves  no  ordi¬ 
nary  vacancy.  It  is  not  only  an  eminent  man  who 
leaves ;  but  a  force,  a  power,  a  great  intellectual  in¬ 
fluence,  which  fades  away.  The  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  M.  Cousin  at  every  moment  of  his  life  was 
impulsion,  originality  (Tmitiative),  the  need  and 
secret  of  predominance.  From  the  very  first  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  youth  he  was  beyond  dispute  the 
leader  and  the  prime  among  his  fellows,  xle  occu¬ 
pied  this  pre-eminence  at  college,  in  examinations, 
at  the  Normal  School  in  the  first  generation  of  its 
graduates,  which  dated  from  the  foundation  of  the 
school.  He  was  ever  most  conspicuous,  most  spoken 
otj  the  soul  and  life,  the  prince  of  thoughtful  youth, 
the  great  promoter  and  agitator  in  the  world  of 
ideas.  His  indefatigable  activity  of  mind  was  not 
limited  to  one  sphere.  He  entered  all  of  them ; 
history,  criticism,  erudition,  politics,  and  lastly  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  was  long  his  citadel  and  his  head¬ 
quarters  with  flag  flying.  As  a  philosopher  his 
merit  lies  much  less  in  the  nature  and  demonstration 
of  doctrines,  than  in  the  renovation  he  introduced 
into  this  branch  of  study.  The  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary)  was  at  the  end  of  its  rope,  and  absolutely 
sterile,  when  M.  Cousin  made  his  appearance.  He 
produced  a  revolution  at  once,  and  even  when  one 
declines  accepting  for  definitive  the  results  at  which 
he  halted,  we  ou^t  to  owe  him  gratitude  for  having 
so  jx)werfully  agitated  the  field  of  intellect. 

M.  Cousin,  besides,  early  accustomed  himself  never 
to  separate  history  from  philosophy,  and  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  at  least  there  was  a  solid  footing  and  a  safe  retreat. 

His  first  lectures  in  the  chair  of  M.  Royer  Collard 
ss  early  as  1816  and  1817,  that  is,  not  less  than  fifty 
years  ago,  left  in  the  memory  of  the  higher  class  of 
hearers  an  almost  legendary  souvenir.  This  young 
man,  with  glowing  eyes,  inspired  speech,  almost  pro¬ 
phetic  gesture,  who  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
•pirituaUty  of  the  soul,  and  who  seemed  to  hide 
{^maturely  in  him  a  mortal  gem,  struck  men’s 
uaaginations,  and  carried  their  thoughts  back  to  the 
lessons  of  Plato’s  school  in  antiquity. 

When,  after  an  interruption  commanded  by  the 
deplorable  government  of  the  University  in  those 
days,  and  by  the  triumph  of  the  Congregation  (of 
Jesuits),  M.  Cousin  reappeared  in  1828  in  his  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair,  the  hearers  had  before  them,  as  an¬ 
other  man,  another  professor  and  orator.  There 
now  exist  a  very  few  hearers  among  them  who  were 
able  to  compare  both  manners.  I  was  able  to  ap- 
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plaud  only  the  second.  In  those  days  three  emi¬ 
nent  men  exerted  great  influence  by  their  public 
teaching  on  the  progress  and  direction  of  the 
public  mind.  These  were  Messrs.  Guizot,  Cousin, 
and  Villemain.  I  have  often  called  this  celebrated 
trio  the  intellectual  “  Regents  ”  of  our  age.  “  M. 
Guizot  had  rather  a  sober  and  severe  authority; 
M.  Cousin  dazzled  and  carried  away ;  M.  Villemain 
possessed  insinuating  seduction  and  exerted  the 
graces.”  Two  alone  then  were  really  eloquent. 
The  third,  who  was  one  day  to  surpass  them,  and 
to  attain  sovereign  excellence  in  the  art  of  speech, 
M.  Guizot,  as  yet  possessed  only  a  firm  and  exact 
elocution.  In  the  lectures  of  those  years  M.  Cousin 
ventured  upon  many  questionable  historical  views 
which  he  had  the  art  to  co-ordain  with  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  sptem.  This  was  the  point  of  his  teaching 
which  they  have  since  been  able  to  attack,  reproach¬ 
ing  him  with  having  borrowed  from  the  Germans, 
and  from  Hegel;  but  these  borrowings  were  not 
heavy,  and  were,  in  a  measure,  accidental.  Hegel 
himself  acknowledged  it  when  he  said,  “  Cousin  has 
caught  some  small  fishes  in  my  pond,  but  he  has 
drowned  them  in  his  sauce.”  M.  Cousin’s  seasoning 
was  indeed  thoroughly  French,  and  the  substance  of 
his  philosophy  even  then  was,  and  it  became  clearer 
and  cle  rer  every  year,  doctrines  of  deism,  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  soul,  of  moral  liberty,  etc.,  which 
are  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  pantheism  proper 
than  from  Christianity. 

'The  Revolution  of  1830,  in  relieving  M.  Cousin 
from  his  chair,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  branch 
of  the  University  over  which  he  presided  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years,  and  gave  him  complete  control  over  the 
Normal  School.  He  had  a  taste  for  this  sort  of  ped- 
s^gy.  He  liked  nothi^  better  than  to  have  dis¬ 
ciples.  He  had  them.  The  perfect  graduate  of  the 
Normal  School  in  those  days  was  formed  after  his 
own  image,  and  according  to  that  rational,  noble, 
elevated,  mioderate  philosophical  doctrine  which  ad¬ 
mitted  some  share  of  faith.  M.  Cousin,  in  his  life, 
had  thus  had  the  happiness  and  the  honor  to  pos¬ 
sess  from  the  beginning  great  and  almost  illustrious 
disciples,  such  as  Jouffroy,  and  towards  its  end  still 
to  have  faithful,  ingenious,  and  exceeding  talented 
disciples,  such  as  Messrs.  Janet  and  Leveque. 

But  how  many  deserters,  how  many  insurgents, 
during  the  interval!  How  many  free  minds  who 
went  beyond  the  master, —  who  compromised  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  government,  — 
who  formed  what  I  call  the  left  wing  of  his  doctrine, 
and  who  went  beyond  it  in  every  direction  I  Jules 
Simon  and  Vacherot,  ye  can  speak  knowmgly  on 
this  subject ! 
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Here  M.  Cousin’s  career  was  divided.  Although 
he  continued  to  give  his  mind  to  philosophy,  to 
maintain  his  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  to  super¬ 
intend  his  school,  and  to  publish  with  care  his  old 
works,  he  turned  almost  suddenly  to  literature.  I 
have  already  said  he  was  an  ardent  spirit,  a  lively, 
nay  an  unea.sy  imagination  (I  defined  him  one  day 
“  a  hare  with  eagle  eyes  ”) ;  once  upon  a  trail  he  ran 
upon  it,  and  never  quitted  it  until  he  had  exhausted 
it.  Some  circumstance  having  led  him  to  examine 
the  text  of  Pascal’s  “  Thoughts,”  he  discovered  there 
were  important  differences  oetween  the  printed  text 
and  the  original  manuscript.  He  made  it  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  memoir,  of  a  real  denunciation  addressed 
to  the  French  Academy  (1843);  he  set  fire  to  the 
subject  by  the  zeal  and  life  he  threw  into  it  This 
was  in  everything  the  characteristic  of  this  rapid  and 
active  nature ;  he  did  nothing  quietly,  with  equanim¬ 
ity,  in  the  terms  of  a  moderation  appropriate  to  and 
proportioned  with  the  subject.  He  did  nothing  like 
anyWly  else.  'There  was  something  of  the  con¬ 
queror  in  his  nature.  He  threw  pageantry  and  bril¬ 
liancy  into  everything.  He  said  one  day,  “  ’T  is  true, 
I  do  like  to  make  a  fuss.”  He  made  a  f^rcat  deal 
about  Pascal ;  and  this  sort  of  examination  having 
initiated  him  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  one  day  flamed  about  Mme.  do  Longue- 
ville  and  all  the  other  ladies  of  the  polite  society  of 
that  day,  and  he  gave  us  their  flattered  portraits  and 
brilliant  and  rather  solemn  histories  of  them. 

I  happened  formerly  to  smile  at  this  excess  of 
retrospective  passion,  and  to  rail  at  it ;  but  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  when  criticism  is  applied 
to  such  eminent  talents  and  such  conspicuous  works, 
this  criticism  always  presupposes  great  praise  and 
high  esteem.  It  is  exercised  only  within  these  lim¬ 
its  ;  it  is  only  with  this  understanding  it  ought  to  be . 
interpreted.  Therefore,  after  all,  we  ought  to  thank 
M.  Cousin  for  having  restored  to  their  ancient  places 
of  eminence,  even  if  he  did  exaggerate  a  little,  some 
figures  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  were  too 
much  forgotten,  for  having  brought  out  a  great  many 
unpublished  pieces,  and  for  having  loudly  preached 
for  the  revision  and  collation  of  the  already  altered 
texts  of  our  great  authors. 

In  latter  years,  having  worn  out  the  passion  he 
had  for  the  high-bom  ladies  and  heroines  of  La 
Fronde,  M.  Cousin  came  to  turn  his  attention  to 
history  in  the  severer  sense  of  the  word.  He  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  Mazarin.  He  strove  to  clear  and 
explain  with  the  very  utmost  precision,  nay,  with 
minuteness,  some  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the 
great  negotiator. 

M.  Cousin’s  motto  and  wish  were,  “  One  monu¬ 
ment  and  many  episodes.”  He  certainly  has  left 
many  episodes.  He  considered  that  his  monument 
was  his  translation  of  Plato.  Has  he  really  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  it  as  complete  and  as  perfect  as 
possible  ?  He  never  gave  the  second  edition,  which 
would  have  been  his  last  word. 

M.  Cousin  was  a  bibliophile.  M.  de  Sacy,  I  am 
quite  sure,  inoculated  him  with  this  taste.  He  quickly 
made  rapid  progress,  and  had  even  surpassed  his 
master.  He  nad  always  had  a  most  complete  philo¬ 
sophical  libraiy, — I  am  quite  sure  the  most  complete 
in  existence.  He  subsequently  added  to  it  the  most 
admirable  literary  collection  of  original  French  edi¬ 
tions  which  could  be  seen.  This  library,  formed 
with  so  much  taste  and  so  much  love,  will  not 
be  dispersed.  He  bequeathed  it  to  the  Sorbonne. 
It  was  in  that  antique  mansion  of  Sorbonne  in  which 
he  lived  above  thirty  years  last  past ;  it  was  in  those 


vast  chambers,  of  severe  appearance,  all  filled  with 
admirable  books,  it  was  interesting  to  visit  him,  to 
listen  to  him  in  the  mdming  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  talked  with  abundance  and  vi¬ 
vacity  upon  every  subject,  mixing  with  his  conver¬ 
sation  a  natural  mime  and  dramatic  forms  which  be¬ 
longed  solely  to  himself.  A  foreigner,  who  came  to 
Pans  provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M. 
Cousin,  and  who  visited  him  in  the  morning  and 
listened  incontinently  for  hours  to  him,  must  have 
quitted  such  a  conversation  completely  intoxicated. 
What  then  was  wanting  to  this  brilliant  mind,  to  tliis 
intellect  of  lofty  flight,  so  full  of  ideas,  and  even  of 
flashes  of  good  sense  on  every  subject,  to  make  him  a 
true  genius,  and  to  merit  being  hailed  by  this  name  ? 

At  the  private  meetings  of  the  Academy,  let  what 
question  might  be  suddenly  raised,  I  have  never 
heard  literature  better  discussed  than  by  M.  Cousin, 
but  only  during  the  first  half-hour ;  as  it  lengthened, 
the  soliloquy  was  slightly  spoiled.  'There  was  too 
much,  there  was  intemperance.  The  swift  current 
of  this  speech  could  not  be  prevented  from  going 
beyond  the  mark,  from  exaggerating  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  M.  Guizot  said,  “  'Tis  the  mind  which  has 
most  need  of  fences.”  But  when  he  consented  to 
bear  dikes  the  river  flowed  admirably. 

M.  Cousin  was  a  great  intellectual  traveller.  He 
was  never  in  repose.  Napoleon  I.  said,  in  speaking 
of  one  of  his  servants,  who  was ’none  other  than 
Count  Roederer,  “  I  think  he  has  too  much  activity 
of  mind  to  be  a  great  executive  officer,  and  may  be 
to  be  constant  in  his  affections.”  I  shall  not  take 
the  liberty  to  apply  the  whole  phrase  to  M.  Cousin. 
Except  during  bis  short  career  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  he  had  little  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
executive  talents,  and  he  was  little  more  than  the 
high  manager  and  manipulator  of  the  University 
philosophy  of  his  day.  But  it  is  certain  that,  having 
a  continual  and  irresistible  movement  of  ideas  to  the 
degree  to  which  he  possessed  it,  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  remain  at  the  same  point,  and  not  to  vary 
even  in  his  political  associations.  The  leader  and, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  the  general  under  whom 
he  early  enlisted,  was  for  a  long  time  M.  Thiers. 
But  latterly  M.  Cousin  seemed  to  have  quitted  the 
chief  friends  of  his  old  group.  His  residence  at 
Cannes,  where  he  went  every  winter,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  M.  Merimde,  the  calmer  view  of  things  seen 
at  a  distance,  a  patriotic  and  generous  principle  too, 
which  must  not  be  scorned,  and  which  was  to  some 
degree  satisfied  by  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  Italy,  had  brought  him  to  favorable  senti¬ 
ments  towards  the  policy  of  the  Empire  and  its  il¬ 
lustrious  head.  M.  Cousin  was  no  longer  in  the  Op¬ 
position.  I  am  told  he  was  even  among  the  admir¬ 
ers.  I  am  not  the  man  to  blame  him. 

I  repeat,  with  him  is  extinguished  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  brightest  intellects  which  has  shone  in 
our  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
meteors  which  has  traversed  for  these  last  fifty  years 
our  heavens  and  our  horizon. 

THE  BURNING  OF  WILDGOOSE  LODGE. 

About  nine  o’clock  on  a  wild  October  night, 
1816  (the  year  after  Waterloo),  a  lonely  little 
chapel  at  Stonetown,  in  the  county  Louth,  many 
long  miles  from  Dundalk,  is  filled  by  a  mysterious 
party  of  about  forty  men,  wrapped  in  the  rough 
heavy-caped  frieze  great-coats  of  the  ordinary  Irish 

Siasant,  and  armed  with  rude  guns,  horse-pistols, 
udgeons,  old  gun-barrels  set  in  pistoj-stocks,  and 
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pitchforks.  The  men  look  savage,  pale,  and  worn ; 
many  of  them  have  ridden  from  great  distances,  — 
from  outlying  villages  in  Meath,  Cavan,  and  Mona¬ 
ghan.  There  are  farmers  and  fishermen  from  the 
coast,  blacksmitlis,  artisans,  and  farming  lads,  men 
of  all  ages  and  classes ;  their  brows  are  knit,  their 
mouths  are  compressed  by  the  sense  of  a  horrible 
secret  about  which  they  mutter  under  breath.  They 
have  met  for  no  midnight  mass.  They  are  bent  on 
no  jiilgrimage  to  Croagh  Patrick,  or  the  entrance  of 
Purgatory,  on  the  island  in  Lough  Deargh.  No 
priest  is  on  his  way  to  exhibit  the  host  to  these  per¬ 
turbed  men.  The  sacred  bell  will  not  tinkle  that 
night  within  the  roadside  chapel,  nor  the  crucifix 
be  raised  above  their  heads  by  a  robed  minister  of 
God.  They,  have  not  the  air  of  men  who  come  to 
kneel  or  who  wish  to  unburden  their  souls  before 
the  holy  altar.  They  are  not  bent  on  work  to  fur¬ 
ther  which  cither  the  Virgin,  the  saints,  or  the  an¬ 
gels  can  be  invoked.  They  are  looking  at  the 
hammers  and  triggers  of  pistols ;  they  are  loading 
guns;  they  are  fixing  and  sharpening  bayonets 
with  hideous  smiles  ‘  of  cruel  meaning.  They  are 
cursing  the  boys  of  Dumbride  and  Ennisheen  for 
being  late,  and  cheering  the  gossoons  of  King’s 
Court  and  llallynavorneen  for  being  early,  though 
they  had  to  come  through  the  bogs  on  foot. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ^ctch  the  place  of  the  Rib- 
bonmen’s  meeting,  —  a  plain,  whitewashed  little 
chapel,  with  a  strip  of  green  before  the  door,  and 
inside  the  railings  a  large  iron  cross,  with  the  em- 
Uems  of  the  Passion  attached  to  it  b^  a  crown  of 
thorns.  The  interior  of  the  dimly  lit  building  is 
plain  and  poor,  a  timber  roof,  whitened  walls,  with 
here  and  there  a  staring  colored  picture  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  or  St.  Patrick,  or  a  list  of  services  or  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  a  few  rough  chairs  and  benches,  at  the  east 
end  a  deal  platform,  upon  which  the  priest  paces 
np  and  down  while  he  delivers  his  sermon.  On 
this  platform  stands  the  altar  with  the  receptacle 
for  the  host,  —  a  plated  sort  of  watch-case  sur¬ 
rounded  by  metal  rays.  There  are  a  few  horn¬ 
books  and  dog’s-eared  primers,  and  there  is  a  cane 
lying  in  the  window ;  for  Stonetown  being  a  poor 
place,  the  school  is  held  in  the  chapel,  and  all  day 
the  parish  clerk  and  schoolmaster,  Pat  Devan,  has 
been  beating  into  the  barefooted,  quick,  ragged 
peasant  children  scraps  of  dog  Latin,  dreary  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  multiplication-tame,  and  fragments  of 
Irish  grammar.  Those  bhick  sods  lying  in  a  heap 
by  the  low  smouldering  fire  of  red-hot  peat  are  the 
fees  that  each  boy  brings  daily  to  pay  for  his  rough 
schooling.  The  chapel  is  hot,  reeking,  and  close, 
for  it  has  not  been  opened  since  the  classes  left. 

Mr.  Devan  is  held  by  the  country  people,  the 
p^t-cutters  and  ploughmen  of  Stonetown  and 
Reagstown,  to  be  a  prodigy  of  learning.  The  only 
wonder  is,  that  he  never  went  to  carry  off  all  the 

Srizes  at  Maynooth,  or  to  dhtonish  the  learned 
esuits  at  St.  Omer.  He  can  read  the  breviary  in 
Latin,  and  can  repeat  the  prayers  for  the  dead  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  Father  Murphy.  He  knows  the 
Hours  by  heart,  and  can  recite  long  poems  in  Irish. 
He  can  hanlly  ask’  you  how  you  are,  or  how  the 
wife  and'childur  arc,  without  bringing  in  the  Latin. 
No  one  prostrates  himself  lower  or  with  more  so¬ 
lemnity  when  the  bell  rings  and  the  host  is  elevated ; 
no  one  in  Louth  has  gone  more  pilgrimages,  or  per¬ 
formed  more  stations.  No  one  can  tell  you  more 
nbout  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  great  ceremonies 
at  Rome ;  and  whisht !  he  is  one  of  us ;  he  is  in  all 
the  secret  societies.  It  is  in  thb  chapel  the  Rib- 


bonmen  meet  and  discuss  their  plans  of  attackii^ 
houses  for  arms,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  rising.  IK 
denounces  traitors  and  spies.  He  knows  when 
Meath  is  ready,  when  Monaghan  is  np,  when  Ca¬ 
van  is  troubled,  when  Louth  has  got  something  on 
its  mind.  As  he  is  the  clerk  of  the  parish  as  well  as 
schoolmaster,  he  keeps  the  key  of  the  chapel,  so 
that  no  one  but  those  who  ought  to  know  it  need 
know  of  the  meetings  of  the  Whiteboys  or  the 
United  Irishmen.  .  The  halo  of  the  priesthood  sur¬ 
rounds  him  also ;  he  is  at  once  respected  and  feared. 
The  villiige  priest,  a  worthy,  portly,  easy  man,  may 
or  may  not  wink  at  these  political  meetings.  At 
all  events,  he  is  not  here  to-night,  but  is  no  doubt 
by  his  own  cosey  fire,  warming  his  toes  and  reading 
one  of  the  Fathers  near  a  table  on  which  pleasantly 
steams  a  reasonable  quiet  glass  of  whiskey-punch  ; 
or  he  is  thinking  of  his  pleasant  college  days,  as  he 
watches  the  last  bit  of  peat  bum  clear  and  blue  in 
the  frugal  little  grate. 

It  is  indeed  a  violent  troubled  night  for  a  rendez¬ 
vous  ;  one  of  those  nights  when  the  fir-trees  writhe 
and  struggle  with  the  wind,  the  oaks  rock  angrily, 
and  the  elms  lash  the  air  in  a  restless  despair.  The 
wind  is  tearing  off  the  dead  leaves  by  sheaves  at  a 
time.  Dead  leaves  dry  and  crackle  down  every 
lane.  Clouds  of  yellow  leaves  break  out  of  sudden 
corners,  and  fill  the  air  for  a  moment,  before  they 
scatter  in  utter  discomfiture  over  the  loose  stone 
walls  and  the  lonely  miles  of  mountain,  moor,  and 
bog.  The  wind  has  demoniacal  outbursts  of  anger 
that  relapse  into  shrewish  cries  at  keyholes,  fretful 
rattlings  at  shutters  and  doors,  hollow  moans  and 
shuddering  vibrations  down  chimneys.  If  ever  the 
devils  wander  in  the  darkness,  prompting  hopeless 
men  to  despair,  urging  bad  men  to  murder  and  to 
cruelty,  and  rejoicing  at  the  growth  and  progress 
of  wickedness  wherever  planning  or  accomplishing, 
this  is  the  night  that  should  bring  them  on  such 
ghastly  journeys,  such  is  the  storm  that  should  shroud 
and  cover  them  in  their  exulting  search,  leaving  be¬ 
hind,  a  wake  of  wreck,  death,  and  destruction. 

Devan  goes  round  to  the  men  in  the  chapel,  the 
fresh-colored  striplings  and  the  old  scarred  wicked¬ 
looking  rascals  who  fought  in  ’ninety-eight,  and  gives 
them  tne  sign  and  countersign  of  the  night.'  There 
is  not  much  said  above  a  whisper,  but  the  gestures,  at 
which  they  laugh  hideously,  seem  to  typify  gibbets 
with  men  hanging,  and  prayers  offered  up  for  such 
men.  Then,  Devan  takes  a  peat  from  the  fire,  blows 
sparks  from  the  lighted  end,  and  waves  it  over  his 
head.  There  is  a  suppressed  shout  and  a  wave  of 
guns  and  pitchfbrks,  as  some  one  produces  a  bottle 
of  whiskey  and  an  egg-shell ;  the  fiery  liquor  is  passed 
round,  tiU  the  eyes  of  the  conspirators  begin  to  glit¬ 
ter,  and  a  cruel  alacrity  inspires  the  tired  men,  whom 
Devan  now  selects  and  divides  into  two  bands. 
Then,  carrying  the  lighted  turf.  Devan  leads  them 
into  the  road  in  rough  military  order,  and  carefully 
locks  the  chapel  door  behind  him.  They  march 
from  that  chapel  by  the  Mill  of  Louth  almost  silent¬ 
ly.  Are  they  merely  going  to  drill,  or  are  they  go¬ 
ing  to  attack  some  farmer’s  house  ?  Many  do  not 
yet  know;  all  that  many  know  is  that  they  have 
been  called  from  the  forge  and  the  plough,  the  fish¬ 
ing-boat  and  the  shibbeen,  on  some  secret  errand  of 
the  Ribbonmen  committee,  and  that  they  dared  not 
refuse  to  come.  But  Devan,  and  M’Cabe,  Marron, 
and  M’Elamey,  they  know,  for  th^  are  the  leaders, 
and  every  one  will  soon  know.  T!hrough  the  ranks 
from  time  to  time  spread  the  words,  “  Remember, 
boys,  who  hung  Tierney,  Coulan,  and  Shanley ;  we 
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must  show  no  mercy  to  them  who  showed  none.” 
Then  there  rolls  along  a  ground-swell  of  deep  curses 
and  execrations  in  Irish,  as  Devan  waves  the  turf 
torch,  that  glows  scarlet  in  the  wind. 

In  the  mean  time,  other  bands  are  converging  to 
the  same  spot.  A  party  of  men,  with  guns,  pistols, 
and  loaded  sticks,  have  come  from  the  cross-roads 
of  Correcklick,  where  others  have  joined  them; 
again,  at  the  cross-roads  of  Ballynavorneen,  others 
have  come  riding  up  smiling  and  shouting ;  at  the 
cross-roads  of  Dumbride  ther4  have  also  been  re¬ 
cruits  ;  and  even  at  Churchtown  there  was  one 
armed  man  waiting.  At  Churchtown,  the  men  on 
foot,  knowing  the  country  every  “  shap  ”  and  dike, 
leap  away  to  Reaghstown  Chapel,  the  near  way 
across  the  fields,  but  the  horsemen  (many  riding 
double)  ride  to  Reaghstown  by  the  road  to  Tully- 
keel. 

There  are  near  upon  a  hundred  now ;  savage¬ 
looking  fellows,  many  of  them  with  bad  foreheads, 
high  cheek-bones,  and  coarse  cruel  mouths,  ready 
for  any  crime.  They  are  near  the  place  of  action  ; 
at  Arthurstown  Chapel  more  whiskey  is  produced ; 
they  madden  themselves  with  drink  ;  for  there  is 
work  to  do,  and  there  may  be  fighting,  if  the  dra¬ 
goons  come  down  on  them.  The  fierce  fellow  who 
leads  the  Reaghstown  detachment  boasts  that  he 
has  a  party  that  can  be  relied  on,  and  he  goes  to 
Campon,  who  brought  up  the  men  from  Dumbride, 
and,  flourishing  a  pistol,  swears  that  if  any  of  either 
party  flinch,  he  will  blow  their  brains  out. 

Beyond  Reaghstown  Chapel  the  country  gets 
very  wild,  and  there  is  one  narrow  swampy  lane 
which  horses  can  hardly  traverse.  There  is  one 
small  farm-house  on  a  piece  of  rising  land ;  at  this 
season  almost  surrounded  by  water,  it  is  only  ap¬ 
proachable  (except  in  a  boat)  by  the  narrow  pass 
leading  from  the  south  side  of  Reaghstown  Chapel 
lane.  The  bog  is  a  wild  mournful  desolate  place, 
much  like  any  other  of  the  five  million  acres  of  b<» 
that  give  a  mournful  monotonous  character  to  Irish 
scenery ;  wide  tussocky  tracks,  untouched  since  the 
Deluge,  great  thorny  lumps  of  furze,  tangled  nets 
of  bramble,  giant  hillocks  of  rush,  tufts  of  coarse 
dead  grass,  acres  of  heather ;  deep  trenches  are  cut 
in  the  madder-colored  peat  earth  for  drainage,  from 
which  the  snipe  darts  and  zigzags  when  you  ap- 

[)roach ;  little  black  peat-stacks ;  these  form  the  only 
andmarks  to  break  the  melancholy  level,  or  here 
and  there  a  little  heap  of  coarse  reedy  grass ;  every¬ 
where,  by  the  dark  chocolate  slices  dug  but  yester¬ 
day,  or  the  dustier  and  more  friable  sections  of  the 
older  workings,  the  wild  cotton  scatters  its  delusive 
little  tufts  of  snowy  filament,  with  which  the  wild 
duck  will  line  its  random  nest.  In  the  prairies,  in 
the  virgin  forests,  in  the  jungle,  among  the  icebergs, 
between  the  glaciers,  there  is  nothing  so  desolate 
and  repulsive  as  an  Irish  bog,  though  l^neath  it  lies 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  a  soil  whose  riches  have 
been  accumulating  since  the  Flood,  and  which  needs 
onl^  the  magic  touch  of  Hope  and  Industry,  to 
spring  and  blossom  into  plenty. 

Such  spots,  colonized  by  needy,  energetic,  and 
venturous  men,  are  dreary  enough,  even  under  a 
bright  sun  and  pure  sky ;  but  in  autumn,  on  a  howl¬ 
ing  restless  night,,  they  are  perfectly  purgatorial  in 
their  dismal  and  deserted  barrenness ;  they  seem  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  outside  all  civilization.  Such 
may  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  earth  when  the 
dragon  lizards,  those  disbelievers  in  progress, 
dominated  alone,  and  trampled  as  conquerors  over 
their  muddy  dominion. 


In  the  lane  leading  to  this  bog  stood  a  laborer’s 
house. 

A  man  named  Pat  Halfpenny  and  his  wife  live 
there.  They  are  sitting  by  the  fire  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  listening  to  the  wind  that, 
swelling  and  raging,  then  wearing  down  to  a  tired 
lull,  seems  all  at  once  to  give  birth  to  strange  sounds 
like  the  voices  of  advancing  men  and  the  trampling 
and  splash  of  horses’  feet.  The  wife  clings  to  her  I 
husband ;  they  tremble ;  for  the  fear  of  death  is  ' 
upon  them,  and  their  hearts  beat  so  loud  that  they 
can  hear  the  beating  almost  as  clearly  as  that  of  the 
clock  which  ticks  on  the  wall.  A  moment  after 
there  comes  an  imperative  tap  at  the  door,  —  the 
knock  of  men  who  will  force  their  way  in  if  they 
are  not  instantly  admitted.  Two  stem  men,  one 
of  them  with  a  gun,  enter,  the  moment  the  door  is 
tremblingly  opened  ;  without  speaking  they  go  up 
to  the  hearth  ;  taking  a  little  pot,  they  put  three  or 
four  red-hot  peats  in  it,  and  are  about  to  go  off  with 
them.  The  poor  woman  falls  on  her  knees,  clasps 
her  hands,  and  prays  them  not  to  take  the  fire  away 
at  such  an  hour.  She  does  not  know  what  it  is  for, 
but  she  suspects  some  horrible  revenge.  The  men  ! 
push  her  away  angrily.  The  one  with  the  gun  says  I 
to  Halfpenny,  — 

“  If  we  hear  a  word  from  you  or  your  wife, 
we  ’ll  drag  you  out ;  if  you  dare  to  look  after  us,  you 
spalpeen,  I’ll  blow  the  shot  in  this  gun  through 
you.” 

They  then  leave  a  sentry  at  the  doorv  and  go  on 
towards  Lynch’s,  another  house  farther  on.  Half¬ 
penny,  listening  in  intense  fear,  presently  hears  a 
clamor  of  talking,  shouting,  and  mustering,  and  then 
the  tramp  of  horses. 

When  the  sound  has  gone  by,  and  Halfpenny 
thinks  all  is  safe,  and  opens  his  door  to  go  and  call 
his  neighbor,  Carrol,  he  hears  a  fierce  voice  in  the 
darkness  that  tells  him  to  shut  the  door  or  he  will 
be  shot. 

There  is  no  disguise  now  about  the  Ribbonmen’s 
intention.  They  are  going  to  attack  a  lone  house, 
called  Wildgoose  Lodge,  inhabited  by  a  farmer 
named  Edward  Lynch,  who  at  the  last  Louth  sum¬ 
mer  assizes  prosecuted  the  three  Ribbonraen, 
Tierney,  Coulan,  and  Shanley,  for  breaking  into  his 
house  to  obtain  arms.  The  resistance  had  been 
desperate.  The  prisoners  were  unmistakably  iden¬ 
tified,  and  were  convicted  and  executed  at  Dundalk, 
to  the  open  horror  and  indignation  of  the  Ribbon 
societies.'  Lynch’s  son-in-law,  Thomas  Rooney,  and 
a  laboring  boy,  named  James  Rispin,  were  the  chief 
witnesses. 

In  that  lone  house  on  the  bog,  they  are  busy  at 
work,  or  sitting  singing  and  laughing  round  the  tire, 
while  supper  is  preparing :  Lynch  and  his  wife,  his 
brave  son-in-law  James  Rispin,  another  laborer, 
Elizabeth  Richards  a  servant,  and  another  woman, 
and  a  child.  ' 

Devan  and  Malone,  the  captains  of  the  two  bands, 
have  spread  their  men,  according  to  order,  to  the 
right  and  left  round  the  hill  on  which  the  doomed 
house  is ;  they  are  closing  in  upon  their  victims, 
with  guns  and  pistols  ready.  The  lighted  peat, 
roused  by  the  wind  and  waving  to  and  fro,  breaks 
into  a  blaze,  and  is  a  moving  signal  for  the  circle 
of  Ribbonmen.  Their  cruel  ^ject  is  to  prevent  any 
of  the  hated  Lynches  from  running  down  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  escaping  in  the  darkness  by  swimming  and 
wading  to  land,  or  hiding  in  the  heather  clumps  on 
the  bc«.  Gologly  and  other  men,  left  in  the  lane 
to  hold  the  horses,  laugh  and  dance  as  they  see  the 
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circle  formed.  M’Elamey  has  refused  to  help  hold 
the  horses,  saying  he  is  as  fit  to  go  to  the  burning  as 
any  man  there. 

llie  sound  of  voices  has  by  this  time  aroused  the 
Lynch  family.  They  look  out,  they  sec  the  moving 
light  and  hear  the  threatening  sounds  that  can  only 
mean  mischief.  They  guess  in  an  instant  that  the 
Ribbonmen  are  on  them,  to  revenge  their  three 
dead  comrades.  Rooney  snatches  down  his  gun  and 
prepares  for  defence.  Some  rush  and  bolt  the  hall 
door.  Tiie  assailants  make  a  charge  at  it  with  their 
vun-butts  and  strong  shoulders.  A  voice  from  within 
cries, — 

“  The  first  that  comes  in  or  out,  I  ’ll  shoot  him  !  ” 

Devan  answers  hoarsely  through  the  darkness,  the 
fire  glaring  on  his  face,  so  that  it  even  more  than 
usually  resembles  an  evil  spirit’s,  — 

“  Don’t  think  it  is  old  times  with  you,  Rooney  ; 
this  night  is  your  doom.” 

There  is  no  more  said,  but  several  shots  flash  from 
the  windows,  and  a  man  named  Keeran  b  burned 
in  the  face  by  the  powder  of  one  discharge.  The 
Ribbonmen  fall  back,  and  do  not  again  attempt  to 
force  an  entrance  by  blowing  open  the  lock  or  hew¬ 
ing  their  w,ay.  Devan  and  Malone  then  cry  out  to 
fire  the  house  at  the  back.  With  a  savage  eager¬ 
ness  the  wretches  run  to  the  hay-yard,  and  collect 
great  heajw  of  dry  flax,  unthreshed  oats,  and  straw. 
The  two  men  who  fetched  fire  from  Halfpenny’s  — 
determined  men,  and  one  of  them  a  robber  by  pro¬ 
fession  —  are  ordered  to  light  a  bundle  of  flax  and 
thrust  it  into  the  thatch  of  the  roof.  There  is  a 
crackling,  a  glare,  a  blaze,  that  shows  at  once  the 
ring  of  red  howling  faces,  and  makes  the  bayonets 
and  gun-barrels  gleam  crimson.  Devan  cries,  — 

“  We  will  show  the  country  boys  that  there  shall 
be  no  informers  allowed  in  it.” 

The  fire  spreads  over  the  roof  with  dreadful  ra¬ 
pidity,  flashing  from  end  to  end,  with  a  crackling 
roar  and  fierce  volumes  of  reddened  smoke.  In  a 
moment  a  sheet  of  water,  which  almost  insulates  the 
house,  seems  turned  into  a  sea  of  blood,  the  windows 
glitter  in  the  blaze,  and  the  glass  snaps  and  falls. 
Through  the  horrible  glare,  the  ring  of  rejoicing 
wretches  must  seem  to  the  unhappy  creatures  with¬ 
in  like  a  circle  of  exulting  devils. 

Nothing  but  God’s  voice  from  heaven  or  the 
avenging  hands  of  Angels  can  save  the  Lynches 
now.  Devan’s  p.arty  know  it,  and  dance  and  toss 
np  their  brimless  hats,  and  wave  their  guns  and 
pitchforks,  with  the  ferocity  of  cannibals.  The  poor 
women,  too,  and  the  children,  what  have  they  done  ? 
What  do  they  know  of  prosecutions  and  Ribbon¬ 
men  conspinwies,  —  they  who  were  defended  so 
bravely  by  Lynch  and  Rooney  when  they  fought 
for  their  lives  against  the  midnight  thieves  ?  Per¬ 
haps,  even  now,  tearing  themselves  from  the  groan¬ 
ing  women  and  screaming  children.  Lynch,  Rooney, 
Rispin,  and  his  fellow-servant,  may  load  their  guns  to 
the  muzzle,  sharpen  some  knives  for  their  belts,  and, 
throwing  open  the  door,  turn  mad  and  rush  down  on 
these  murderers.  If  they  fail  to  break  through  the 
circle,  they  may  at  least  kill  some,  and  die  bravely. 

But  there  is  no  time  for  this  ;  the  farmer  has  his 
wife  in  his  arms,  Rooney  has  his  little  child  crying 
for  help,  the  farm-servants  have  their  sweethearts 
clinging  to  them,  and  praying  hysterically  for  mercy, 
—  clinging  with  the  agony  and  despair  of  drowning 
creatures.  The  burning  timbers  of  the  roof,  and 
the  masses  of  blazing  thatch  fall  on  them,  and  set 
their  clothes  on  fire,  the  house  glows  like  a  furnace, 
the  fire  starts  in  at  the  windows,  the  walls  are  grow¬ 


ing  red  hot,  the  beds  and  chairs  and  floors  are 
breaking  out  into  flames.  The  men  and  women  fly 
past  the  windows,  from  this  corner  to  that,  like 
terrified  animals  in  a  burning  forest ;  their  cries 
pierce  and  rend  the  air. 

The  only  answer  their  murderers  give  is  a  shout : 

“  Let  none  survive  ;  not  one  must  live  to  tell  of  it !  ” 
And  they  pile  more  straw  on  the  roof.  'The  sky 
over  the  lonesome  swamp  gets  redder, — redder, 
and  men  far  away  at  Andee  and  Enniskeen  see  it 
and  know  what  is  being  done. 

Bryan  Lemmon,  one  of  Devan’s  gang,  spring 
forward  with  a  ponderous  sledge-hammer,  and  toil¬ 
ing  like  a  Titan,  drives  in  and  shatters  the  hall  door 
with  a  dozen  crushing  blows.  The  bayonets  and 
guns  move  nearer ;  will  Devan’s  men  rush  into  this 
furnace,  and  slay  all  they  meet  ?  No,  their  hatred 
is  now  too  intense  and  fiendish  for  such  a  shortening 
of  their  sport.  A  dozen  of  them  bring  armfuls  of 
flax  and  oat  straw,  and  push  them  blazing  into  the 
rooms.  The  hay-yard  furnishes  the  funeral  pile  for 
its  unhappy  owner.  So  do  the  stables,  where  the 
horses  kick  and  plunge,  maddened  by  the  heat  and 
noise  and  glare. 

The  women  and  children  fly  from  room  to  room, 
up  stairs  and  down.  They  crouch,  they  hide,  they 
pray,  they  scream,  and  their  screams  are  heard  far 
beyond  the  flame,  far  into  the  darkness,  scaring  the 
heron  and  the  fox.  The  wretched  Lynch’s  well- 
known  form  is  seen  crossing  a  window,  and  Devan 
gives  orders  to  fire  at  him.  He  cannot  resist  that 
order,  though  it  rather  shortens  the  boys’  fun.  They 
fire,  but  he  does  not  fall.  A  more  terrible  death 
awaits  him.  Lynch  is  seen  no  more.  The  lad 
Rispin,  younger  and  more  passionately  eager  for 
life,  clambers  on  to  a  side  wall,  from  which  the  roof 
is  now  burnt  away,  and  supplicates  for  mercy. 
M^rcy  !  Ask  a  shark  for  mercy  when  he  turns  to 
snap,  or  a  wolf  after  a  second  bite  at  the  lamb. 
The  answer  is  a  dozen  clashing  bayonets  in  his  |ide 
and  back  ;  and  he  topples,  screaming,  headlong  mto 
the  seething  caldron  of  flame. 

Bursts  of  fire  and  smoke  from  the  windows ;  one 
thrilling  scream,  a  shrill  shriek  from  a  child ;  then  a 
deep  and  terrible  silence.  The  house  glows  like  a 
red-hot  crucible.  Look  in  at  the  windows  and  you 
see  only  a  raging  volume  of  flame.  At  last  the  red 
rafters  of  the  roof  fall  in,  crashing  and  snapping,  a 
storm  of  sparks  glitters  before  the  wind,  a  gust  of 
flame  rises  up,  then  a  tall  pillar  of  illuminated  smoke. 
The  fire  abates,  and  settles  down  over  the  eight  poor 
murdered  people.  Devan  and  his  men  discharge 
their  guns  in  noisy  joy,  the  circle  of  one  hundred 
monsters  toss  their  hats,  huzza,  and  cry,  — 

“  Lynch,  we  wish  you  luck  of  your  hot  bed.” 

Malone  and  another  man  say,  as  they  go,  — 

“  All  is  well  now,  if  we  only  had  Mr.  Filgate  ”  (the 
Louth  magistrate,  who  tried  the  three  Ribbonmen 
whom  poor  Lynch  had  convicted). 

It  has  been  a  glorious  night’s  work  for  the  Ribbon¬ 
men.  When  they  leave  the  house  —  an  hour  ago  so 
cheerful,  now  a  charred  vault  —  Campbell  shouts  to 
Grologly  and  the  others,  who  have  been  holding  the 
horses  in  the  boggy  part  of  the  lane,  — 

“  We  burned  the  little  ones  as  well  as  the  big  ones, 
and  left  no  one  to  tell  the  story.  Begor !  Lynch  and 
Rooney  won’t  go  and  inform  against  us  again.” 

This  very  (jlologly  to  whom  he  thus  spoke  betrayed 
Campbell,  and  brought  him  to  the  gallows. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  this  dreadful  event,  a 
man  named  Owen  Reilly,  whose  cabin  is  about  four 
miles  from  LjTich’s  house,  hears  voices  in  the  road, 
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and,  being  alarmed,  barricades  his  door.  '  A  bo<ly  of 
armed  men  at  that  hour  can  mean  no  good.  There 
is  a  loud  and  angry  rapping,  but  he  is  still  unwilling 
to  open,  till  the  voices  insist  on  it,  assuring  him  that 
no  harm  is  meant  to  anybody  in  thiit  house.  They 
merely  want  something  to  eat  and  drink.  Reilly 
opens  the  door,  and  sees  some  savage-looking  smoke- 
blackened  men,  who  call  for  oaten  bread  and  a  bowl 
of  milk.  They  are  sullen,  tired,  and  one  of  them  has 
a  black  scorched  wound  on  his  face.  That  is  Keeran, 
whom  Lynch  had  wounded. 

Next  day  the  ruin  of  poor  Lvneh’s  house  is  visited 
by  half  the  country-side.  Mr.  Vilgate  rides  over  and 
inspects  with  horror  the  four  blackened  walls,  and 
the  charred  and  ghastly  remains  of  the  eight  mur¬ 
dered  people.  The  peasants  stand  silently  round,  in 
secret  sorrow  or  secret  approval.  The  sunshine  falls 
on  the  white  ashes  of  the  roof,  the  broken  door,  and 
the  trampled  garden  strewn  with  half-burned  straw. 

The  crowd  opens  and  parts,  when  an  old  woman, 
bowed  with  grief,  and  tossing  her  arms  like  a  keener 
at  an  Irish  funeral,  comes  to  look  at  the  black  mum¬ 
mies  that,  so  short  a  time  ago,  were  human  beings. 
She  recognizes  two  of  them,  —  her  son,  whose  shoul¬ 
der,  with  a  birth-mark  on  it,  b  still  unconsumed ; 
and  Biddy  Richards,  one  of  the  maid-servants.  The 
rest  she  cannot  guess  at,  they  are  so  dreadfully 
burned.  Poor  Rooney  is  found  sitting  beside  his 
wife,  with  the  blackened  body  of  his  fine  little  boy, 
only  five  months  old,  sheltered  between  his  knees. 
The  sledge-hammer  lies  on  the  grass  near  the  door, 
and  the  garden  is  littered  with  straw  and  flax. 

There  are  too  many  people  in  this  horrible  con- 
roiracy  for  the  whole  to  remain  long  undiscovered. 
Devan  is  at  once  seized.  It  is  noticed  that  a  neigh¬ 
bor  named  M’Cabe  is  not  among  the  people  who 
flock  to  see  the  ruins  of  Lynch’s  house.  A  laborer, 
named  Greenan,  who  goes  to  Lbwinny  to  tell  Mr. 
Filgate,  the  magistrate,  of  the  event,  b  told  M’Cabc 
b  lame,  and  confined  to  the  house  with  a  “  touch  me 
no^’  or  boil  on  the  knee.  But  Alice  Rispin  sees 
him,  two  days  alter  the  fire,  vaulting  over  a  ditch, 
and  in  perfect  health,  and  soon  after  an  informer 
deposes  to  hb  having  been  at  the  fire. 

Approvers  soon  come  in,  tempted  by  the  reward  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds, —  not  very  reputable  men, 
—  generally  thieves  or  outlaws,  —  but  still  elear  and 
consbtent  in  their  stories,  all  witnesses  of  the  crime,  j 
all  active  sharers  in  its  accomplishment.  The  first, 
Bernard  M’llroy,  was  once  a  soldier  in  the  Meath 
militia.  He  informs  to  Mr.  Filgate.  He  had  been 
forced  into  the  business  by  Devan,  and  had  not  dared 
to  refuse  to  help  bum  Wildgoose  Lod^e.  A  second 
approver,  Peter  Gologly,  who  was  in  jail  for  a  mur¬ 
der,  held  the  horses  in  the  lane,  saw  the  blaze,  heard 
the  shots  fiired,  and  the  huzzaing.  Michael  Keraan, 
a  third  approver,  will  confess  afterwards  that  he 
knows  notmng,  except  on  hearsay  from  M’llroy,  who 
told  him  they  should  share  some  seven  thousand 
pounds’  rewanl.  Thomas  Gubby,  another  approver, 
u  a  thief;  Patrick  Murphy,  the  last  approver,  is 
under  seutence  to  be  hanged  at  Trim  as  a  thief 
and  murderer,  when  he  comes  forward  as  a  witness 
against  the  men  by  this  time  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison. 

These  wretches  were  tried  before  the  Honorable 
Justice  Fletcher  at  the  Louth  Lent  assizes,  held  in 
Dundalk  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  March,  1817, 
for  the  burning  of  Edward  Lynch  and  his  whole 
family  of  eight  persons. 

Seiveant  Joy,  in  opening  the  case  with  much  force 
and  el^uence,  “  deplored  the  wretched  state  of  de¬ 


pravity  into  which  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  this 
country  seemed  to  have  fallen.  No  sooner  did  an 
honest  individual  seek  redress  of  injuries  from  the 
impartial  laws  of  his  country,  than  an  infernal  con¬ 
spiracy  was  entered  into  for  hb  ruin.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  Lynch  had  evinced  his  courage  and  honesty  in 
the  prosecution  of  these  ruffians,  and  was  therefore 
devoted  to  destruction.  A  conspiracy  was  imme¬ 
diately  entered  into  to  deprive  him  of  hb  life. 
Villains  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west ;  from  the  counties  of  Monaghan, 
Louth,  Cavan,  and  Meath ;  all  combined  in  a  diabolic 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
appeal  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  protection  and 
redress.  It  was  a  remark  worthy  of  attention,  that 
religious  parties  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  most 
horrible  transaction.  The  murderers  and  the  mur¬ 
dered  were  of  the  same  religion,  —  all  Catholics.  It 
was  founded  solely  upon  an  utter  alchorrenee  of  all 
law,  of  all  distributive  and  impartial  justice.”  After 
giving  a  re'nume  of  the  evidence  of  the  approvers, 
the  sergeant  said :  “  But  soon  the  devouring  flames 
became  general,  the  cries  and  lamentation  were  heard 
no  more,  silence  ensued,  —  it  was  the  silence  of  death. 
The  assa.ssins  now  thought  and  boasted  to  one 
another  that  all  was  safe,  that  they  were  secure  from 
all  future  punbhment.  Vain  delusion !  Idle  boast! 
There  was  an  eye  that  saw  them,  and  the  hour  of 
their  punbhment  was  at  hand.  How  could  they 
think  to  escape  the  view  of  the  God  who  filb  tm 
Mace  I  But  they  were  seen  by  their  fellow-mortals. 
The  very  fire  which  they  had  lighted  for  their  infe^ 
nal  purpose  had  spread  so  strong  a  glare  on  their 
countenances,  marked  as  they  were  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  crime,  that  they  were  fully  displayed ;  and  all 
who  beheld  them  received  such  forcible  impressions 
as  nothing  can  deface.  The  wretches  themselves, 
having  glutted  their  revenge,  closed  the  scene  with 
malignant  huzzas !  ” 

The  three  first  prisoners,  M’Cabe,  Keeran  (the 
man  with  the  black  wound),  and  Campbell,  were  first 
found  guilty.  They  received  the  sentence  of  death 
with  a  savage  and  sullen  obduracy. 

Next  day.  Craven,  Marron,  Gainer,  Malone,  Len- 
nan,  and  Butler  were  also  found  guilty,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death:  the  judge  ordering  their  bodies  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  suigeons  for  dissection.  On 
the  verdict  being  passed,  the  murderers  broke  out 
into  a  clamorous  protest  of  adjurations  and  curses. 
Their  hard  and  cruel  faces  showed  with  how  little 
remorse  they  would  have  thrown  the  judge  and  jury 
into  flaipes.  They  would  scarcely  be  pacified  or 
induced  to  listen  to  the  judge’s  address,  in  which  be 
twice  broke  down,  overcome  by  the  poignancy  of  hb 
Ihelings.  Before  the  sentence  of  death  was  finished, 
Malone  seized  a  Testament  which  lay  near  him,  and 
swore  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Virgin  that  he 
was  innocent  The  crier  snatching  it  from  his  hand, 
he  broke  into  shouts  and  curses  against  the  judge, 
the  jury,  and  the  police.  He  was  removed  still  pour¬ 
ing  forth  those  black,  bitter,  semi-Oriental  impreca¬ 
tions  with  which  the  Irish  language  abounds. 

The  ne.xt  day,  three  other  prisoners  were  also 
found  guilty.  During  his  cross-examination,  Mur¬ 
phy,  the  approver,  confessed  that,  as  a  Ribbonman, 
he  was  sworn  to  obey  his  brethren  to  the  utmost  of 
hb  power,  and  that  if  ever  again  at  liberty  he  would 
do  the  same  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  summing  up  Judge  Fletcher  said :  — 

“  The  crime  with  which  the  prisoners  stood  charged 
was  perhaps  the  most  enormous  which  had  ever  come 
before  him  in  hb  judicial  capacity.  How  it  was 
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proved  it  was  for  them  to  decide.  He  knew  (he 
laid)  that  they  would  fully  discharge  their  duty.” 
Then,  addressing  himself  with  much  energy  to  the 
crowd  which  filled  the  court,  he  said  “  that  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  enthusiasm  or  religious  bigot^  had  no  part 
in  producing  these  monstrous  crimes.  There  were  not 
here  two  eonflicting  parties  arrayed  under  the  colors 
of  orange  and  green  ;  not  Protestant  against  Catho¬ 
lic,  nor  Cathohe  against  Protestant,  —  no;  it  was 
Catholic  against  Catholic.  Why  do  not  their  clergy 
exert  their  power  over  these  people  ?  We  all  know 
that  by  me.ans  of  confession  they  possess  much  infor¬ 
mation  of  what  is  transacting  in  the  country.  Why 
then  do  not  the  priests  perform  their  duty,  and  deny 
the  rites  of  the  Church  to  all  who  participate  in  such 
crimes,  or  who  refuse  to  discover  the  conspirators  ? 
Can  a  combination  extending  over  four  counties  be 
jet  a  secret  to  all  the  Catholic  clergy  in  those  coun¬ 
ties  ?  They  at  least  see  its  effects,  and  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  investigate  the  causes  of  those  ef¬ 
fects.  But  if  they  will  remain  inactive,  surely  the 
bishops  should  e.xercise  the  authority  with  which  the 
Church  has  invested  them,  and  stimulate  the  priests 
to  a  discharge  of  their  dutj^. 

“  Where  was  the  diabolical  scheme  planned  and 
matured  ?  In  a  chapel.  Who  conducted  it  ?  The 
clerk.  Catholics  were  the  agents  and  perpetrators 
of  the  crime,  —  Catholics  the  miserable  sufferers. 
Why  did  they  suffer?  Because  the  unfortunate 
Lynch  and  Kooney  had  resisted  a  midnight  attack 
apon  their  house  with  manly  fortitude,  and  had  af¬ 
terwards  prosecuted  to  conviction  those  miscreants 
who  were  since  hanged  for  the  crime.  Yes,  their 
offence  was  simply  that  they  had  appealed  to  the 
mild  and  beneficent  laws  of  their  country  fpr  redress 
and  protection.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Louth,  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  Meath,  to 
vindicate  the  sacerdotm  character.  He  knew  not 
whether  any  of  that  order  was  then  present,  nor  did 
he  care,  but  he  was  desirous  that  what  he  was  now 
saying  should  be  published.  It  ought  to  be  widely 
promulgated.  He  was  known  to  be  no  party  man, 
and  he  spoke  only  from  the  impulse  of  an  honest  in¬ 
dignation.  It  was  his  peculiar  study  to  fulfil  his 
duty  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability.  He  was  alwaj's  an  advocate  for  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  sincerely  sought  to  have  their  grievances 
redressed.” 

His  lordship  then  exhorted  the  jury  to  consider 
the  whole  business  dispassionately  and  maturely.  If 
they  entertained  any  doubt,  the  prisoners  at  the  bar 
were  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  that  doubt.  Such  is 
the  beneficial  spirit  of  that  law,  which  the  wretched 
and  infatuated  people  who  have  perpetrated  the 
crimes  in  question  have  sought  to  destroy. 

The  jury  retired  for  a  short  time  and  found  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty. 

An  indescribable  scene  ensued.  The  most  dread¬ 
ful  imprecations  burst  forth  from  the  wretched  pris¬ 
oners.  M’Elarney,  an  old  and  malignant  convict, 
vented  his  rage  by  cursing  the  counsel  who  had 
pleaded  against  him,  and  by  frequently  interrupting 
the  judf'e  in  pronouncing  the  awful  sentence  of 
death.  “  I  don’t  care !  I  don’t  care  what  you  do 
with  me  I  ”  was  the  incessant  cry  of  the  inhuman 
miscreant. 

The  ten  murderers  were  hung  at  Dundalk  on  the 
9th  of  March.  The  ninety  other  villains  who  hail 
danced  rouml  the  funeral  pile  of  the  Lynches  es- 
mped. 

In  his  charge  at  Armagh,  immediately  after  these 
executions.  Judge  Fletcher  gave  a  history  of  the  by- 


?one  persecutions  of  the  Catholics  of  Armagh  by  the 
)rangemen  and  Break  of  Day  men,  who  had  ruth¬ 
lessly  driven  thousands  of  persons  from  the  country, 
or,  to  use  their  own  cruel  language,  “  to  hell  or 
Connaught.”  These  wanton  and  unprovoked  per¬ 
secutions,  unchecked  by  the  magistrates,  magnified 
by  designing  and  traitorous  persons,  had  led  to  the 
fatal  origination  of  the  RIbbonmen’s  associations  and 
subsequently  to  the  deplorable  rebellion  of  ’Ninety- 
eight,  with  all  its  attendant  atrocities  and  cruel  mas¬ 
sacres. 

The  excellent  and  wise  judge  concluded  with  a 
few  sentences  which  were  as  thoughtful  as  they  were 
true.  “  No  good,”  he  said,  “  can  accrue  to  you  from 
the  persecution  of  your  neighbors  who  may  believe 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  who  may  worship  God 
in  a  different  temple,  or  with  different  observances. 
The  law  knows  no  difference,  regards  no  distincrion 
of  color  or  pretension.  For  myself,  I  think  it  right 
to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  regard  all  these  as¬ 
sociations  as  illegal.  I  care  not  what  the  body, 
whether  green  or  orange,  nor  what  the  pretence, 
nor  what  the  profession,  —  all,  I  say,  are  illegal." 

It  is  in  crimes  like  this  burning  of  WUdgo^ 
Lodge  that  we  see  the  darker  side  of  the  fine  Irish 
character,  its  impetuous  courage  turned  into  cruelty, 
its  deep  religious  feeling  into  fetish  superstition,  its 
pining  for  liberty  into  secret  and  cowiirdly  conspir¬ 
acy.  Can  we  wonder  that  such  crimes  as  this  and 
the  Scullabogue,  Wexford,  and  Vinegar  Hill  massa¬ 
cres,  forced  the  English  into  seventy  and  repres¬ 
sion  ? 

EASTER  EGGS. 

Most  things  in  this  world  have  their  poetical  as 
well  as  their  material  side.  What  can  be  more 
commonplace  than  an  egg?  But  in  the  French 
language  it  claims  an  entire  cookery-book  to  itself, 
and  enters  into  the  simplest  as  well  the  most  recher¬ 
che  of  cuisines  ?  It  accompanies  the  poor  man’s 
homely  rasher,  and  furnishes  the  Parisian  exquisite 
with  his  omelette  souffle'e  at  the  Trois  Frbres. 

Yet  the  egg  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country  has 
been  the  subject  of  poetical  myths  and  legends. 
The  ancient  Fins  believed  that  a  mystic  bird  laid  an 
egg  on  the  lap  of  Vaimainou,  who  hatched  it  in  his 
b^m.  He  let  it  fall  into  the  water  and  it  broke  ; 
the  lower  portion  of  the  shell  formed  the  earth,  the 
upper  the  sky,  the  liquid  white  became  the  sun,  and 
the  yolk  the  moon ;  while  the  little  fragments  of 
broken  shell  were  changed  into  stars.  English  and 
Irish  nurses  instruct  chddren  when  they  have  eaten 
a  boiled  egg  always  to  push  the  spoon  through  the 
bottom  of  the  shell  in  order  “  to  hinder  the  witches 
from  making  a  boat  of  it.”  In  France  a  similar  cus¬ 
tom  prevails,  but  the  reason  assigned  for  it  is  that 
magicians  formerly  used  the  egg  for  their  diabolical 
witcheries.  'They  emptied  it  adroitly,  and  traced 
on  the  interior  cabalistic  characters,  able  to  cause 
much  evil.  The  faithful  were  therefore  instructed 
to  break  at  the  same  time  the  shell  and  the  spell. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  origin  of  the 
graceful  custom,  so  universal  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  the 
world,  of  offering  eggs  at  the  festival  of  Easter. 
The  Persians  give  each  other  eggs  at  the  new  year, 
the  Russians  and  the- Jews  at  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Amongst  the  Romans  the  year  commenced  at  East¬ 
er,  as  It  did  amongst  the  Franks  under  the  Capets. 
Mutual  presents  were  bestowed  ;  and  as  .the  egg  is 
the  emblem  of  the  beginning  of  all  things,  nothing 
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better  could  be  found  as  an  ofiering.  The  s^-mbolic 
meaning  is  striking ;  eggs  are  the  germ  of  fecuixdity 
and  abundance ;  and  we  wish  our  friends  all  the 
blessings  contained  within  the  slender  shell  when 
we  offer  this  gift,  whose  fragility  represents  that  of 
happiness  here  below. 

^e  Romans  commenced  their  repasts  with  an 
egg,  whence  the  proverbial  phrase,  ao  ovo  usque  ad 
mala ;  and  we  still  say,  to  express  going  back  to  the 
very  commencement,  beginning  ah  ovo. 

In  Christian  countries,  from  the  fourth  century, 
the  Church  prohibited  the  use  of  eggs  during  the 
forty  days  of  Lent ;  but  as  the  heretical  hens  did 
not  cease  to  lay,  a  large  quantity  of  eggs  were  found 
to  have  accumulated  at  the  end  ofthe  period  of 
abstinence.  These  were  usually  given  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  order  to  render  them  more  attractive, 
they  were  dyed  with  gay  colors  or  otherwise  orna¬ 
mented.  A  favorite  game  was  to  knock  two  eggs 
together,  and  whichever  broke  became  the  property 
of  him  who  held  the  other.  Of  course  this  would 
not  profit  much  if  the  eggs  were  in  a  fluid  state, 
and  thence  came  the  custom  of  boiling  them  hard. 

In  some  remote  districts  of  France,  it  is  still  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  priest  of  the  parish  to  go  round  to 
each  house  at  Easter  and  bestow  on  it  his  blessing. 
In  return,  he  receives  eggs  both  plain  and  painted. 
In  these  same  regions  a  belief  still  lingers  that  dur¬ 
ing  Passion-week  the  bells  of  the  churches  set  out 
for  Rome  in  order  to  get  themselves  blessed  by  the 
Pope.  During  this  period  of  mourning  the  bells 
are  sad  and  mute  in  their  belfry,  and  the  peasants 
firmly  believe  that  they  have  started  on  their  pious 
pilgrimage,  and  will  return  to  send  forth  a  joyous 
peal  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection.  People 
do  not  come  back  mm  so  long  a  journey  without 
bringing  presents  to  good  children.  The  joy-bells 
then  always  came  first,  and  bore  with  them  various 
beautiful  playthings.  The  death-bells  came  last 
and  brought  nothing.  Easter  then  was  like  a 
second  New  Year’s  day.  The  peasant  bestowed  on 
his  child  an  egg  dyed  with  scanet,  like  the  cloak  of 
a  Roman  carmnd,  and  supposed  to  come  from 
Rome. 

On  Easter  morning,  at  the  sound  of  the  rejoicing 
bells,  fair  angels  with  azure  wings  were  believed  to 
descend  from  heaven,  bearing  baskets  of  eggs,  which 
they  deposited  in  the  houses  of  the  falthfuL  Some¬ 
times,  however,  it  happened  that  the  evil  one  slipped 
in  an  accursed  egg  amongst  those  which  came  from 
heaven.  An  ancient  legend  of  Central  France  is 
founded  on  this  belief:  — 

• 

Long  ago  there  lived  in  a  village  a  widow  and  her 
daughteV.  Jeanne,  so  was  the  young  girl  named, 
was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful.  The  p<wr  blessed 
her,  for  she  used  to  pass  her  time  in  visiting  their 
hovels  and  relieving  their  distress.  She  had  many 
suitors,  but  her  mother  shrank  from  parting  with  her 
only  child,  and  put  them  off.  “  One  year  more,”  she 
said,  “  and  Jeanne  shall  choose  a  husband.” 

On  Easter  morning,  when  returning  fixim  mass, 
Jeanne  met  an  old  beggar-woman  whom  no  one  in 
the  village  knew,  and  who  implored  her  charity.  The 
young  girl  bestowed  her  dms,  and  the  stranger, 
whose  face  was  concealed  by  a  ragged  hood,  as  she 
received  it,  said  with  a  husky  voice,  — 

“  Beautiful  damsel,  do  not  disdain  the  gift  of  a 
poor  beggar.  Take  this  egg,  and  before  this  day 
twelve  months  a  young  and  handsome  noble  will  ask 
for  you  in  marriage.  You  will  become  a  great  lady. 
It  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate.  On  your  wed¬ 


ding-day  break  this  egg ;  it  contains  a  nuptial  preg. 
ent." 

So  saying,  she  gave  her  a  large  egg  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  hue.  Jeanne  took  it,  laughing  at  the  predic¬ 
tion,  and  pla^d  it  in  a  casket.  To  her  mother  she 
spoke  not  of  it;  but  visions  of  ambition,  of  pleasure 
and  of  luxury,  hitherto  unknown  to  her  pure  and 
simple  mind,  floated  before  her,  and  troubled  her 
occupations  by  day  and  her  slumbers  by  night. 

Near  the  village  rose  the  towers  of  an  ancient  cas¬ 
tle  which  had  not  been  Inhabited  within  the  memory 
of  man.  One  day  a  gentleman  arrived,  proclaiming 
himself  the  helr^f  the  ancient  lords,  and  he  causM 
the  castle  to  be  restored  and  furnished  with  luxury. 
Numerous  visitors  arrived,  and  gay  feasts,  balls,  and 
hunting-parties  succeeded  each  other  without  inter¬ 
mission.  The  lord  of  the  castle  ealled  himself  Sire 
Robert  de  Volpiac.  One  day  he  chanced  to  see 
Jeanne,  her  beauty  struck  him,  he  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  her  mother,  and  asked  her  in  marriage. 
The  widow  at  first  was  inclined  to  refuse,  but  Jeanne, 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  offer,  prevailed  on 
her  to  consent,  and  an  early  day  was  fixed  for  the 
marriage. 

The  union  of  the  “  very  high  and  very  noble  Sire 
Robert  de  Volpiac  and  of  Damolselle  Jeanne”  was 
celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  by  a  stranger 
chaplain,  and  In  presence  of  the  bridegroom’s  friends. 
A  brilliant  festival,  to  which  all  the  neighbors  were 
invited,  succeeded.  But  amid  all  the  gayety  and 
splendor  which  surrounded  her,  the  bride  did  not 
forget  her  Easter  egg.  She  had  caused  it  to  be 
brought  in  the  casket  and  placed  in  the  nuptial 
chamber. 

The  feast  was  ended ;  the  guests,  one  by  one,  had 
taken  their  depanure,  and  the  young  mistress  of  the 
castle  was  conducted  into  Its  most  magnificent  cham¬ 
ber.  Midnight  sounded  from  the  lofty  tower  when 
the  bridegroom  entered,  and,  advancing  towards 
Jeanne,  was  about  to  embrace  her,  but  she  drew 
back,  and  said,  — 

“  My  dear  lord,  before  becoming  yours,  as  I  have 
sworn  before  the  chaplain  to  be,  I  would  fain  know 
what  this  egg  contains.”  She  then  told  him  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  prepared  to  break  it.  He  stopped  her  and 
implored  her  to  wait  until  the  morrow.  But  Jeanne, 
without  heeding  him,  seized  the  egg.  It  was  burn¬ 
ing  hot,  and  she  hastily  let  it  fall.  It  broke:  an 
enormous  toad  sprang  out,  leaped  on  the  nuptial  bed, 
vomiting  flames  whi^  set  fire  to  the  curtains.  The 
whole  csmtle  was  speedily  in  conflagration,  every 
soul  within  It  perished,  and  the  sun  rose  on  a  heap 
of  smouldering  ruins. 

In  the  picturesque  pages  of  our  ancient  chronicler 
may  be  found  the  account  of  the  “  mariage  aux 
oeufs  ”  between  the  beautiful  Marguerite  of  Austria, 
gouvernanle  of  Flanders,  and  Philibert  the  Hand¬ 
some,  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  royal  lady  had  come  on 
a  pilgrimage  into  the  charming  district -of  Bresse, 
lying  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Alps.  “  Ou,”  says 
the  old  chronicler,  “jeune  fille  pouvait  resver 
moult.” 

The  castle  of  Brou  was  gay,  Marguerite  had  ta¬ 
ken  up  her  abode  there,  and  serfs  and  nobles  alike 
shared  her  hospitality.  Philibert  the  Handsome, 
who  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood,  came  to  the 
castle  in  order  to  render  homage  to  the  fair  princess 
of  Austria. 

It  was  Easter  Monday,  high  and  low  danced  to¬ 
gether  on  the  green.  The  old  men  drew  their  bows 
on  a  barrel  filled  with  wine,  and  when  one  succeeded 
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in  planting  his  arrow  firmly  in  it,  he  was  privileged 
to  drink  as  much  as  he  pleased,  ^^Jusqu’  a  merci.'’ 

A  hundred  eggs  were  scattered  on  a  level  space 
covered  with  sand,  and  a  lad  and  a  lass  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand  came  forward  to  execute  a 
(Jance  of  the  country.  According  to  the  ancient 
castoin,  if  they  succeeded  in  finishing  the  “  brarde  ” 
without  breaking  a  single  egg,  they  became  affi¬ 
anced;  even  the  will  of  their  parents  might  not 
avail  to  break  their  union.  Three  couples  had  al- 
leady  tried  it  unsuccessfully,  and  shouts  of  laughter 
derided  their  failure,  when  the  sound  of  a  horn  was 
heard  and  Philibert  of  Savoy,  radiant  with  youth 
and  happiness,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  bent 
his  knees  before  the  noble  chatelaine,  and  besought 
her  hospitalityr.  And  as  the  games  continued  he 
proposed  to  his  hostess  to  essay  with  him  the  merry 
dance  of  eggs.  How  beautiful  they  looked  as  they 
stepped  forward  hand  in  hand  !  “  Savoy  and  Aus¬ 
tria  f ”  shouted  the  crowd.  The  dance  was  finished 
without  the  breaking  of  an  egg,  and  the  blushing 

Serite  allowed  her  hand  to  remain  within  that 
libert,  as  he  said,  — 

“  Let  us  adopt  the  custom  of  Bresse.” 

So  they  were  affianced,  and  their  marriage  soon 
took  place.  A  few  years  of  exquisite  happiness 
were  their  portion,  but  an  untimely  death  carried 
off  the  husband.  Marguerite  lived  long,  but  never 
forcot  her  beloved  Philibert.  She  caused  to  be 
baHt,  and  in  1511  dedicated  to  his  memory,  the 
beautiful  church  of  Notre  Dame  of  Brou.  Within 
it  is  his  tomb,  and  there  Marguerite,  too,  rests  by 
the  side  of  her  beloved  husband.  Visitors  still  ad¬ 
mire  the  magnificent  architecture  which  enshrines 
the  buried  love  of  Marguerite  and  Philibert. 

Formerly  at  the  approach  of  Easter  all  the  hen¬ 
roosts  of  France  were  ransacked  for  the  largest 
which  were  brought  as  a  tribute  to  the  king. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Easter  high  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Louvre,  lackeys  brought  into  the 
royal  cabinet  pyramids  of  gilded  eggs,  placed  in 
baskets  adorned  with  verdure ;  and  the  chaplain, 
after  having  blessed  them,  distributed  them  in  the 
presence  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  all  the 
persons  about  the  court. 

The  idea  of  fabricating  imitation  eggs  in  sugar 
and  pasteboard  is  of  later  origin ;  but  their  manu¬ 
facture  has  become,  both  in  France  and  Germany, 
a  source  of  important  traffic.  In  Paris,  especially, 
that  city,  as  Beranger  says,  “full  of  gold  and 
misery,”  the  splendor  and  luxury  of  the  Easter  eggs 
are  almost  fabulous.  A  few  years  since  a  Parisian 
house  furnished,  destined  as  a  present  for  an  Infanta 
of  Spain,  an  egg  which  cost  twenty  thousand  francs 
(£  800).  It  was  formed  of  white  enamel ;  on  its 
inside  was  engraved  the  gospef  for  Easter-day ;  and 
by  an  ingenious  mechanism  a  little  bird,  lodged  in 
this  pretty  cage,  sang  twelve  airs  from  as  many 
fashionable  operas. 

In  Germany,  the  tastes  of  the  people  are  more 
i  simple  and  their  means  more  limited  than  those  of 
their  Gallic  neighbors ;  consequently  the  cost  of  an 
1  Easter  egg,  even  when  most  gorgeous  with  colors 
and  gilding,  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  gulden. 
A  curious  custom  prevails  amongst  them,  of  which 
1  have  in  vain  sought  an  explanation  ;  hares  are,  in 
the  popular  belief,  transformed  for  the  nonce  into 
ovi^rous  animals,  and  you  see  in  the  pastry-cooks’ 
windows  animals  of  that  species  as  lar<je  as  life, 
modelled  in  sugar,  and  sitting  upright  m  a  nest, 
•nmeunded  by  any  quantity  of  egM.  The  fresh, 
I  •unple-minded  German  children  believe  implicitly 


in  this  egg-producing  power  of  the  hare ;  and  when 
about  Easter  time  they  see  one  running  across  a 
field,  they  clap  their  hands  and  shout  after  it, 
“  Hare,  good  little  hare,  lay  plenty  of  eggs  for  us  on 
Easter-day !  ” 

It  is  the  custom  in  German  families  on  Easter-eve 
to  place  sugar  and  real  eggs  (the  former  usually 
filled  with  Iwnbons  or  tiny  playthings)  in  a  nest,  and 
then  conceal  it  in  the  house  or  garden,  in  order  that 
the  young  ones,  who  always  rise  at  break  of  day  on 
that  important  morning,  may  have  the  delight  of 
seeking  and  finding  the  hidden  treasures.  The 
shouts  of  innocent,  joyous  laughter  which  hail  the 
discove^,  are  amongst  my  pleasantest  reminiscences 
of  the  Fatherland.  Happy  the  little  ones  who  are 
thus  taught  to  associate  joy  and  pleasure  with  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  that  religion  which  amongst  us 
is  too  often  made  the  harbinger  of  gloom  and  re¬ 
straint. 
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Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave  went  last  September 
to  take  charge  of  the  important  British  Consulate 
at  Soukhoum  Kald,  so  well  known  to  our  geogra¬ 
phers  and  public  men,  to  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  this  is  what  he 
describes  himself  to  have  found  as  the  state  of 
things  in  Soukhoum  Kale,  according  to  his  maiden 
consular  report  of  last  February.  He  found  no 
subjects  and  no  trade  to  begin  with,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  direct  duties  for  him.  He  found  no 
people,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  coun¬ 
try,  both  north  and  west,  have  wholly  disappeared, 
while  those  of  the  whole  province  of  Abkhasia  are 
shrunk  to  less  than  half  their  original  number, 
amounting  now  to  thirty  thousand  people  only,  very 
few  of  whom  are  in  a  condition  to  purchase  any¬ 
thing.  And  he  found  no  houses ;  for  they  were  ml 
burnt  down  in  an  insurrection  last  August,  and  the 
Russians  have  done  nothing  towards  rebuilding 
them  further  than  the  partial  restoration  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  hospital.  There  is  no  factory,  steam-e^ine, 
mine,  or  other  enterprise  within  the  district.  There 
are  no  warehouses  there,  and  the  number  of  shops 
still  open  is  barely  fifty,  most  of  which  are  closed 
in  summer.  The  total  population,  exclusive  of  sol¬ 
diers  and  officials,  is  about  four  hundred,  comprising 
the  women  and  children.  The  garrison  consists  of 
2,500  men  during  the  winter,  of  whom  500  alone 
remain  during  the  summer.  Their  wants  are  en¬ 
tirely  supplied  by  Government  contractors,  and  do 
not  therefore  come  under  the  head  of  such  com¬ 
mercial  movement  as  consuls  have  to  report  upon. 
The  exports  have  dwindled  to  a  thinl  of  those  in 
previous  years,  as  woodcutting  is  now  prohibited ; 
and,  owing  to  the  emigration  or  destruction  of  the 
inhabitants,  there  is  no  one  left  to  bring  in  the  wax, 
honey,  furs,  and  walnuts  which  once  were  items  of 
some  importance.  Hides  present  a  falling  off  of 
five  to  one,  for  the  bullocks,  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  have 
shared  the  fortunes  of  their  owners.  British  trade, 
direct  or  indirect,  has  wholly  ceased  for  two  years. 
The  total  amount  of  foreign,  i.  e.  non-Russian,  ship¬ 
ping  entered  or  cleared  during  1866,  is  thirteen 
small  craft.  Feeble  attempts  have  been  made  to 
drain  the  marshes,  which  make  the  town  pestilen¬ 
tial,  bat  with  no  satisfactory  result.  Cotton  is  a 
failure,  from  dampness  of  climate  or  want  ef  skill, 
nor  was  any  exported  in  1866,  though  some  was 
grown.  There  is  a  little  doing  in  Indian  com  for 
the  Trebizond  market,  but  there  are  ^rdly  any 
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field  laborers  to  look  after  it  There  are  a  hundred 
Turks  who  scrape  a  living  by  carpentering  here  and 
there  in  the  district,  —  clearly  not  in  the  town  it¬ 
self,  which  they  ought  to  have  been  set  to  build  up 
by  this  time.  A  couple  of  hundred  more  Turks,  — 
people  who,  by  some  strange  inversion  of  national 
character,  seem  to  be  the  Yankees  or  pioneers  of 
enterprise  in  this  fair  region  of  the  earth,  —  employ 
themselves  in  the  porpoise  fishery  and  in  catching 
turbot  No  English  bilb  have  been  negoUated 
there  for  two  years.  There  is  no  house  or  estab- 
Ibhment  in  correspondence  with  Europe.  There  is 
no  road  fixim  Soukhoum  Kal^  to  anywhere  else. 
Two  were  commenced,  but  for  two  years  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  rains  and  snows,  which  have 
efiViCtually  done  for  them.  Nothing  has  been  done 
for  improving  the  harbor  or  landing-place,  though 
the  former  requires  a  breakwater,  and  the  latter 
requires  removing  altogether.  Communication  with 
the  outer  world  is  earned  on  by  steamers,  touching 
once  a  fortnight ;  that  is,  weather  permitting,  which 
in  those  open  roadsteads  it  usually  does  not.  There 
is  a  lighthouse,  which  is  certainly  something  ; 
though  -by  Mr.  Palgrave’s  showing  there  seems 
uncommonly  little  to  light  up.  However,  and  in 
conclusion,  no  project  is  seriously  entertained  by 
the  Russian  Government,  local  or  general,  for  bet¬ 
tering  the  state  of  things  either  at  Soukhoum  Kald 
itself,  or  within  the  district. 

All  thb  is  very  exhilarating.  It  is  enough  to 
make  one  go  melancholy  mad  and  howl  like  a  wild 
animal  merely  to  write  it  down.  One  can  fancy 
Mr.  Palgrave  sitting  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  only 
woodcutting  is  pr^ibited,  in  this  dreary  dismal 
swamp,  with  hb  head  between  his  hands,  like  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  in  the  picture  at  Eden,  bemoaning  his 
great  misery  in  the  keen  recollection  of  bis  old  free 
life  in  sunshine  and  sand  among  the  Bedouins. 
Soukhoum  Kald  must  be  very  like  that  American 
Eden,  with  th«r  additional  comfort  of  being  a  garri¬ 
son  town,  subjected  to  a  strict  military  etiquette, 
which  prohibits  all  appearance  in  shirt  sleeves,  and 
insists  on  minute  attention  to  the  consular  cap  and 
the  Foreign  Oflice  buttons.  There  may  be  a  Turkish 
consular  town  or  two  where  a  parallel  to  this  pic¬ 
ture  can  be  found,  or  at  least  where  the  difference 
b  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  but  then  the 
consul  can  alwap  find  a  safety-valve  in  bullying  his 
pasha.  Besides,  every  consul  of  every  European 
power  in  Turkey  cherishes  the  hope  that  he  may 
live  to  see  himself  one  day  ordering  up  his  country’s 
fleet  and  becoming  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole 
Eastern  Question  may  turn,  just  as  every  French 
private  sees  the  marshal’s  baton  in  hb  knapsack. 
But  Mr.  Palgrave  cannot  bully  the  Russian  com¬ 
mandant,  and  he  must  keep  his  politics  to  himself 
and  the  Foreign  Office,  unless  his  very  fertile  mind 
can  devise  some  scheme  whereby  they  can  be  made 
a  means  of  hb  transfer  ebewhere.  Drink  and  travel 
are  the  usual  sources  of  consolation  to  forlorn  consuls 
doomed  to  Asiatic  exile,  when  debarred  from  pasha¬ 
baiting.  Mr.  Palgrave  cannot  take  to  the  former, 
as  there  b  none  to  be  had  save  from  the  Russian 
privates,  who  want  it  all  themselves.  His  solace, 
therefore,  will  be  in  travel,  and  as  the  whole  range 
of  the  Caucasns,  now  for  the  first  time  accessible,  is 
lying  unexplored  before  Europe,  we  are  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  Mr.  Palgrave  will  not  undertake,  or  have 
already  undertaken,  a  journey  which  he  will  record 
In  a  narrative  as  picturesque  in  description  and  as 
finiitful  in  information  as  his  great  Arabian  work. 
Meanwhile,  hb  position  at  SouUoum  KaI4  b  enough 

to  move  even  his  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  pity  and 
tears.  Meanwhile,  also,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to 
the  pax  Rornana  which  the  Russians  have  made  in 
the  Caucasus.  The  Romans  of  old  made  their 
solitude,  and  called  it  peaee.  The  modern  Russians 
wiser  than  the  men  of  yore,  have  made  their  soli¬ 
tude,  but  call  it  the  regeneration,  the  civilization  or 
the  Christianization  of  Asia. 
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MRS.  BROWN’S  CATASTROPHE. 

WUT  SUE  DOES  NOT  INTEND  TO  OO  TO  TUB  PABI8 
EXUIBITION. 

I  SAYS,  “  Brown,”  I  says,  “  if  you  wants  to  go  to 
Paris,  go,  and  joy  go  with  you  ;  but  you  don’t  ketch 
me  at  it  agin,  arter  my  suffrages  that  time  as  we 
went  there  afore,  as  pretty  nigh  killed  me.” 

Not  but  what  I ’ve  ’ad  a  deal  to  put  up  with  in 
my  own  country,  and  will  always  speak  the  truth, 
tho’  not  ’olding  with  them  forriners ;  but  must  say 
as  them  ’bussmen  over  there  is  a  deal  more  polite 
than  our  conductors,  as  don’t  know  ’ow  to  conduct 
theirselves,  let  alone  their  ’busses. 

Not  as  I  ’ad  much  to  do  with  their  ’busses,  all 
along  of  not  a-trustin’  myself  in  ’em  alone,  thro’  not 
bein’  able  to  make  myself  understood,  and  bein’ 
fearful  as  they ’d  keep  on  a-carryin’  me  all  over  the 
place  as  they  once  did  in  London,  as  was  a  down¬ 
right  robbery,  and  if  ever  I  gets  the  chance  I  ’ll  be 
down  upon  them  yet,  some  day,  as  sure  as  my  name ’s 
Martha  Brown,  with  their  correspondin’,  as  is  a 
thing  I  do  not  ’old  with,  and  can  speak  agin  thro’ 
’avin’  gone  thro’  it,  as  were  awful,  and  should  n’t, 
preaps,  never  ’ave  thought  on  agin,  only  was 
brought  up  thro’  there  a-wantin’  me  for  to  corre¬ 
spond  agin. 

It  was  when  I  was  over  there  in  Paris,  as  I  was 
a-wantin’  to  go  somewheres,  and  they  all  says  to  me, 

“  You  can  go  easy  in  two  ’busses.” 

I  says,  “  Thank  you,  one  is  enough  any  day  for 
me.” 

“  O,”  they  says,  “  you  can’t  get  there  in  one,  but 
it  will  only  cost  you  one  fare  if  you  corresponds.” 

“  What,”  1  says,  “  the  same  as  they  did  in  Lon¬ 
don  some  years  back  ?  then,”  I  says,  “  you  don’t 
ketch  me  a-doin’  it,  not  if  I  knows  it,  as  never  to 
my  dyin’  day  shall  I  forget  correspondin’,  as  was 
downright  robbery,  and  werry  nigh  murder  into 
the  bargain,  for  it ’s  a  mercy  as  I  was  n’t  took  ’ome 
a  co’pse.” 

0,  bless  you,  they  was  put  down  in  London,  and 
so  did  ought  to  be  everywheres,  for  if  ever  there 
was  gross  imposition,  let  alone  what  I  suffered  thro’ 
a-wishin’  to  spend  the  day  with  my  ’arf-sister,  as 
lived  in  Great  Titchfield,  thro’  ’er  ’usband  bein’  a 
silver-chaser  with  a  lodgin’  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  on 
account  of  the  children  bein’  throwed  back  in  them 
teethin’,  as  went  ’ard  with  them  and  very  nigh  lost 
Johnny,  as  was  n’t  never  the  same  child  no  more 
thro’  bein’  thoro’  rickety,  as  will  ’appen  when  chil¬ 
dren  cuts  their  teeth  thro’  their  loins,  tho’  ’prenticed 
to  a  dyer  now  and  doin’  well,  as  is  the  way  the 
world  goes  on. 

I  was  a-takin  care  of  the  ’ouse  for  a  family  as  was 
out  of  town  where  I  did  use  to  live  ’ousemaid,  and 
a  nice  family  too,  bein’  a  alderman  in  the  name  of 
Wittles  as  would  ’ave  trusted  me  with  untold  gold, 
and  did  n’t  like  to  leave  only  the  kitchen-maid  alone 
in  the  ’ouse,  a-goin’  to  Worthin’  for  the  summer,  as 
was  named  Mary  Ann  Wade,  and  I  do  think  the 
plainest  gal  as  I  ever  set  eyes  on  as  aint  always  the 
steadiest. 

i - - - - 
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It  was  on  a  Thursday  as  I  started  for  to  go  to 
ghephertl’s  Bush,  and  was  off  in  good  time,  and  got 
to  tne  York  and  Albany,  —  as  was  n’t  only  a  step 
from  where  I  was  a-stoppin'. 

So  I  gets  to  the  ’bus  and  says  to  the  young  man, 
“  Will  you  let  me  correspond  to  Shepherd’s  Bush 
without  a-payin’  extra  ?  ” 

For  my  sister  ’ad  wrote  to  me  for  to  be  sure  to 
come  a-correspondin’  as  would  save  money. 

The  young  man  says  as  he  were  agreeable  and 
opens  the  door.  In  I  gets,  and  jest  at  that  moment 
on  goes  the  ’orses,  and  pitched  me  wiolent  on  to  a 
old  gentleman  as  ’ad  a  bundle  in  a  ’ankercher  on  ’is 
knee,  as  used  langwidge  as  I ’d  scorn  to  repeat  and 
blush  to  utter. 

He  was  that  spiteful  a  pitchin’  me  back  off  ’is 
knee  with  all  ’is  might,  and  werry  nigh  sent  me  thro’ 
the  winder. 

As  I  says  to  ’im,  ’ow  was  I  to  know  as  them  was 
gooseberries  as  was  in  ’is  bundle,  tho’  the  stain  on 
my  puce  sillj:  pelisse  showed  it  pretty  plain  in  a 
patch  the  size  of  a  cheese-plate.  A  old  savage,  and 
the  color  gone  forever,  and  shows  now  even  tho’ 
dyed  a  black. 

It  certainly  were  a  lovely  momin’  tho’  threatenin’ 
lookin’  in  the  wind. 

When  we  gets  to  Regent  Carcus  the  conductor 
hollars  out,  “  Now  then  for  them  as  corresponds,” 
and  pulls  me  wiolent  out  of  the  ’bus  and  drags  me 
across  the  road  all  of  a  tremble  thro’  terrors  and  the 
horses’  heads  into  a  office  where  he  utters  numbers 
to  a  party  at  a  desk  as  gives  me  a  ticket  ’avin’  took 
my  fare,  and  asks  me  for  to  take  a  seat  within. 

“  Well,  I  sets  down  on  a  ’orse’air  seat,  and  waited, 
and  waited,  and  heard  fellows  keep  on  a  shouting 
names  of  places,  but  no  Shepherd’s  Bush  could  I 
’ear ;  so  I  goes  to  the  door  and  speaks  to  a  young 
man  as  only  says,  “  Now  my  good  woman,  do  set 
still  till  I  calb  you.”^ 

Well,  I  sets  on  an’  on,  and  at  last  a  young  woman 
with  a  infant  comes  in  and  she  sets  down,  and  I 
says,  “  Excuse  me,  but,”  I  says,  “  are  you  a  corre¬ 
spondin’  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  says  she,  “  mum,  I  am.” 

“  I  wants  a  Shepherd’s  Bush  ’bus,”  says  I. 

“Well,”  says  she,  “so  do  I,  because  they  runs  my 
way  too.” 

“  Do  they says  I ;  “  O,  indeed !  ”  and  nothing 
more  passeil. 

After  a  little  while  the  young  woman  cries  out, 
“  Tliere  goes  niy  ’bus,”  and  out  she  rushes.  I  fol¬ 
lows  ’ard  on  ’er  ’eels,  and  there  sure  enough  I  sees 
Shephenl’s  Bush  on  a  ’bus  ;  so  I  holds  up  my  para- 
»1,  and  after  a  bit  of  dodging  of  cabs  and  ’bus  poles 
I  gets  in  and  I  says  to  the  conductor,  “  Do  you  cor¬ 
respond  ?  ” 

“  All  right,”  says  he,  bang  goes  the  door  and  I 
Aould  a  pitched  on  my  face  but  my  dress  and  my 
left  ’eel  was  caught  in  the  door,  as  was  very  pain¬ 
ful. 

There  was  only  one  party  in  the  ’bus,  a  dark 
party,  with  a  large  bundle  which  was  fast  asleep. 

Well,  on  we  went.  I  was  surprised  not  to  see  the 
young  woman  and  her  infant. 

Soon  a  very  nice  lady  got  in  as  talked  quite 
friendly  anil  very  pleasant  it  was.  As  I  says  to  her, 
“  What  a  size  Ijondon  do  get.  Whenever  shall  we 
get  to  the  green  fields  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  says  she,  “  they  ’re  all  built  over  where 
this  ’bus  goes,  tho’  I  can  quite  remember  green 
fields  as  far  as  ever  you  could  see  from  my  father’s 
door,  all  over  where  the  hospital  now  stands.” 


“  Could  you  ?  ”  says  I.  “  And  what  hospital  may 
that  be,  mum?”  ‘ 

“  'Tlie  London  Hospital,”  says  she. 

“  What,”  says  I,  “  where ’s  that  ?  ” 

“  In  the  Mile  End  Road,”  says  she. 

“  Mile  End !  ”  says  I.  “  I ’m  a-goin’  to  Shepherd’s 
Bush.” 

“  Which,  begging  your  pardon,  mum,”  says  she, 
“  you  are  not ;  for  uib  b  Whitechapel.” 

O,  the  drive  Lgave  the  conductor  with  my  para¬ 
sol,  and  the  words  he  used  when  I  says  to  him,  “  I 
want  Shepherd’s  Bush.” 

“  Do  you,”  says  he,  “  then  you  won’t  get  there  in 
a  hurry.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  as  you  corre¬ 
sponded  ?  ”  I  says. 

“  So  I  do,”  says  he. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  writing  Shepherd’s  Bush 
on  your  ’bus  ?  It ’s  shameful,”  screams  I. 

“  So  we  do  go  to  Shepherd’s  Bush,”  says  he ; 
“  only  you  got  in  when  we  was  coming  away  firom 
it.” 

“  Let  me  out,”  says  I. 

“  Had  n’t  you  better  go  on  to  the  Gate  ?  ”  says 
the  lady. 

“  No  thank  you,  mum,”  says  I,  for  I  was  that  flur¬ 
ried,  —  and  out  I  gets,  and  there  I  was  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  butchers’  shops,  as  I  may  say,  with  carts  of 
hay  and  stalls  and  all  manner  round  me. 

Well,  I  was  nearly  ready  to  cry  with  vexation, 
and  felt  so  faint,  but  walked  on,  thro’  bein’  bent  on 
getting  into  the  right  ’bus,  and  asks  a  policeman, 
who  told  me  to  go  straight  on  till  I  come  to  Mile 
End  Gate,  and  there  I  should  find  one,  and  so  I  did, 
and  nice  and  hot  walking  it  was. 

I  got  there  at  last.  There  sure  enough  was  sev¬ 
eral  ’busses,  such  as  I ’d  come  in,  which  I  met  the 
very  one ;  and  did  n’t  I  give  the  conductor  a  look 
when  he  had  the  impudence  for  to  ’ail  me. 

So  when  I  got  to  the  gate  I  asks  for  a  Shepherd’s 
Bush  ’bus.  “  One ’s  just  gone,”  says  a  man  with  a 
watch  'in  his  hand,  “  and  they’re  won’t  be  another 
till  three.” 

“  Bless  my  heart,”  says  I,  “  why  what ’s  the  time  ?  ” 
and  I  feels  for  my  watch,  which  I  had  in  my  band, 
pinned  in  consequence  of  its  being  silver  and  large, 
and  if  it  was  n’t  gone.  I  felt  downright  broken¬ 
hearted,  and  the  policeman  as  I  called  told  me  as 
Whitechapel  swarmed  with  thieves,  and  no  doubt 
I ’d  been  robbed  there. 

I  felt  that  bad  as  tho’  I  must  take  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  so  had  a  glass  of  mild  ale  and  a  biscuit, 
and  then  I  says,  “  ’Owever  am  I  to  get  to  Shepherd’s 
Bush  ?  ” 

The  policeman  he  advises  me  as  I  should  go  back 
to  the  office  where  they  corresponds,  and  they ’d  be 
compelled  to  send  me  on  for  nothing,  for  I ’d  got 
my  ticket,  having  paid  my  fare  to  the  last  conduc¬ 
tor,  as  swore  he  would  have  it. 

'Then  another  conductor  told  me  he ’d  take  me  to 
the  office  in  Cheapside,  as  I  agreed  to  go  to ;  and 
when  we  got  there  a  party  as  was  quite  short  told 
me  as  they ’d  nothin’  to  do  with  tickets  issued  else- 
wheres. 

I  walked  out,  but  not  till  I ’d  give  ’em  a  bit  of  my 
mind  tho’,  and  goin’  along  I  come  sudden  on  St. 
Paul’s,  where  I  sees  a  ’bus  a-standin’,  and  asks  the 
conductor  if  he  corresponded,  and  he  says,  “  No,  but 
where  do  you  want  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Shepherd’s  Bush,”  says  I. 

“  I  ’ll  take  you  as  near  to  it  as  any  one  will  from 
here,  but  we  don’t  start  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
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you  ’(1  better  rest  in  the  passengers’  room  till  I  calls 
you.”  • 

'Which  I  did,  and  being  fkint  bought  a  bun  at  a 
pastrycook’s  shop,  where  there  was  a  dreadful  smell 
of  taller  meltin’. 

All  as  I  took  with  that  bun  were  a  little  shrub- 
and-water  as  the  conductor  advised. 

It  was  a  long  twenty  minutes  afore  we  started, 
and  dear  me  it  was  a  ride,  and  the  dust  blew  dread¬ 
ful  and  the  fare  was  ninepence  to  the  corner  of  a 
road  as  the  conductor  told  me  led  straight  on  to 
Shepherd’s  Bash. 

Wherever  it  did  lead  to  I  don’t  know,  but  it  was  the 
longest,  the  stoniest,  and  dustiest  road  I  ever  was  in. 
I  asked  a  old  gentleman  as  was  breaking  stones  in 
the  road  my  nearest  way,  but  he  was  so  hard  of 
hearing  I  could  n’t  make  him  understand,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  as  told  me  she  was  a-carrying  ber  grand¬ 
father’s  tea  did  n’t  know  no  better.  I  hollared  to 
two  men  working  in  a  field,  but  they  only  made 

fame  of  me,  so  I  thought  I ’d  turn  back  into  the 
igh  road,  but  I  must  have  missed  the  turning,  for  I 
come  out  near  a  public-house  where  a  ’bus  was  hav¬ 
ing  some  hay  and  water. 

I  asked  the  conductor  my  way  to  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
and  showed  him  my  ticket. 

He  says  to  me,  “  You ’d  better  jump  into  my  ’bus 
and  I  ’ll  take  you  to  the  bottom  of  Regent  Street, 
and  you  can  walk  up  to  the  office  and  get  your 
rights.” 

So  I  did  jump  in  accordin’,  and  after  waiting  a 
quarter  of  a  hour  I  goes  back  with  that  ’bus  to 
town  and  gets  all  right  to  Regent  Street,  walks  up 
it  slow,  ttnd  finds  the  office. 

“  What  do  you  mean,”  I  says  to  the  young  man 
at  the  desk,  “  by  cheating  people  ?  ” 

“  Cheating,”  says  he,  “  who ’s  been  cheating  ?  ” 

“  You  have,”  says  I.  “  Did  n’t  you  undertake  to 
correspond  me  to  Shepherd’s  Bush  this  morning  be¬ 
fore  ten  o’clock  and  now  it ’s  past  five,  and  here  I  am 
and  paid  money  besides  and  lost  my  watch  into  the 
bargain.” 

“  Here  policeman,”  says  he,  “  turn  this  female 
out,  she ’s  drunk.” 

“  Drunk,”  says  I,  “  prove  your  words.  I  ’ll  have 
my  rights,”  says  I  to  the  policeman.  “  I ’ve  paid  to 
be  corresponded  to  Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  I ’ve  been 
I  don’t  know  where.” 

“  Where ’s  your  ticket  ?  ”  says  the  policeman. 
“  Here  it  is,”  says  I,  feeling  in  my  glove,  but  there 
it  was  n’t,  fbr  I ’d  dropped  it. 

“  Come,”  says  he,  “  none  of  this ;  don’t  come  mak¬ 
ing  no  disturbance  here ;  move  on,  or  I  ’ll  lock  you 
up.” 

“  Lock  me  up !  ”  says  I. 

“  You ’ve  been  drinking,”  says  he. 

“  0, 1  thought  I  should  have  died.  So  I  ’uraes 
away  and  says,  “  I  ’ll  go  home,”  and  into  a  Water¬ 
loo  1  rushes  as  was  standing  there,  and  cried  fit  to 
break  my  heart. 

Well,  a  party  as  was  in  the  ’bus  was  very  kind  to 
me,  she  were  a  motherly-looking  woman,  and  she 
says  to  me,  she  says,  “  My  dear,  don’t  take  on  so ; 
what ’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

So  I  tells  her,  and  she  says  as  she  know’d  others 
as  had  been  imposed  on  similar. 

I  says,  “  I  shall  toon  be  at  home.  But  goodness 
gracious,  where  are  we  V  this  aint  Albany  Street.” 

“  No,  it ’s  Charing  Cross,”  says  she.  “  You ’ve 
took  the  wrong  ’bus.” 

I  got  out,  and  I  do  think  the  cry  as  I ’d  ’ad  done 
me  good,  and  I  was  half  a  mind  to  get  on  to  Shep¬ 


herd’s  Bush,  tho’  it  was  six  o’clock,  for  I  know’d  I 
might  stay  all  night,  as  Brown  ’ad  gone  out  for  a 
day  or  two. 

I  secs  a  party  a-waiting  in  a  doorway,  .-is  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  time-keeper,  and  asks  'im 
about  the  Shepherd’s  Bush  ’bus ;  but  law,  he  was 
that  rude  in  his  way  that  I  walked  on,  and  a  young 
boy  comes  up  and  says  to  me,  “  AVhat  ’bus  did  vou 
want,  miss  ?  I  ’ll  get  it  for  you.” 

I  says,  “  Go  along  with  you,”  for  I  did  n’t  choose 
to  talk  to  boys  a^ut  my  business;  then  another 
party  come  up  and  shoved  the  boy  away,  and  told 
me  as  he  was  employed  by  the  ’bus  proprietors  to 
look  out  for  passengers,  and  stops  a  ’bus  as  said  it 
wotdd  put  me  into  a  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

Really  I  was  that  faint,  ’aving  ’ad  nothing  but  a 
bun  and  biscuit  all  d&y,  that  I  asked  the  conductor 
where  I  could  get  some  refreshment,  as  said  he ’d 
make  it  all  right  at  the  Gate,  where  in  due  time  we 
got  to,  and  Notting  Hill  Gate  it  was,  us  told  me  the 
Shepherd’s  Bush  ’bus  would  be  by  in  ten  minutes. 

“  Just  time,”  says  he,  “  to  get  you  a  cup  of  tea  ” ;  so 
he  took  me  into  a  very  nice  little  coffee-shop,  and  I 
had  a  cup  of  tea,  a  r-asher  of  bacon,  and  a  egg.  I 

All  very  nice,  but  somehow  or  another  after  the  j 
tea  I  took  the  least  as  is,  and  then  don’t  seem  to  I 
have  no  more  recollection  of  nothing  clear.  I 

I  remember  being  in  a  ’bus,  and  a  old  gentleman  I 
that  civil  a-tellin’  me  not  to  fall  asleep,  or  1  should  | 
pitch  with  my  head  thro’  the  winder.  Then  some  ! 
parties  sat  very  close  to  me,  and  one  female  took  \ 
my  pockct-handkercher  and  wiped  my  face  for  me ;  j 
and  then  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  a-dreaming, 
for  I  thought  I  was  under  water,  and  that  Brown 
was  looking  for  me  with  a  lantern  ;  and  then  I  woke 
up  in  a  strange  place,  and  heard  the  rain  a-pouring, 
and  a  man  with  a  rough  head  and  bare  arms  was  a- 
holding  a  lantern  close  to  my  face. 

I  screamed  out,  and  he  says,  O,  you  ’re  awake, 
are  you  ?  I  would  n’t  disturb  you,  but  I ’m  going 
home.” 

“ ’Omc ? ”  says  I.  “  Wherever  am  I?” 

“  Why,  in  our  yard,  says  he.  “  You  was  fast 
asleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  ’bus  when  it  came  in,  so, 
as  we  could  n’t  wake  you,  we  agreed  to  let  you  stop 
till  I ’d  done ;  and  now  I  have  done  you  must  turn 
out.” 

“  Where  are  we  ?  ”  sajm  I. 

“  In  Hoxton,”  says  he.  “  You ’ve  come  from 
Chelsea ;  at  least,  I  suppose  so.” 

W-ell,  here  was  a  sitiwation  !  It  was  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  pouring  of  rain ;  my  purse  was 
gone,  so  was  my  parasol.  In  fact,  my  pockets  were 
rifled,  —  I ’d  lost  my  shawl.  I  did  n’t  know  what  to 
do,  so  I  gets  out  of  the  ’bus  and  speaks  to  a  police¬ 
man,  and  ^  his  advice  I  gets  a  cab  and  goes  home, 
and  when  I  gets  there  I  rings  the  area  bell,  to  wake 
Mary  Ann  Wade,  as  sleeps  in  the  basement ;  but  I 
rings  and  rings  in  vain  till  I  hear  a  winder  open, 
•and  a  voice  say,  “  Police,  why  don’t  you  remove  that 
abandoned  wretch  ?  ”  It  was  master’s  voicoj  as  ’ad 
come  ’ome  unsuspected. 

The  policeman  says,  afore  I  could  stop  him,  “  She 
says  as  she  lives  here.”  And  then  there  was  the 
winder  shet  and  silence,  till  the  door  opens  and 
master  hisself,  as  had  come  down  in  ’is  dLsh<awilIe, 
with  ’is  braces  a-trailin’  along  the  ground ;  but  no 
sooner  sets  eyes  on  me  than  he  bursts  out,  “  You 
don’t  come  in  here,  you  drunken  hussey,”  and  slams 
the  door  to. 

And  so  the  policeman  takes  me  to  the  station- 
house,  and  I  sets  a-dozing  by  the  fire  till  daylight; 
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and  the^  takes  my  name  and  address,  and  I  goes  to 
a  married  friend’s  place  in  Oxford  Market,  as  I 
pretty  nigh  killed  with  fright  at  scein’  me  that  fig¬ 
ure  that  time  of  the  mornin’. 

Whatever  to  do  about  Mr.  Wittles  I  did  n’t  know, 
nor  yet  for  to  explain  to  Brown. 

So  after  restin’  a  bit  with  a  cup  of  tea,  I  went 
back  to  the  ’ousc  and  Mary  Ann  let  me  in  at  the 
airy  gate,  and  when  I ’d  made  myself  decent  I  went 
in  and  spoken  bold  to  Mr.  Wittles  over  his  break¬ 
fast;  he  was  astern-looking  man  thro’ being  once 
Lord  Major,  but  he  says,  “  Martha,  I  was  ’asty  Ijst 
night,  but  ’avin  never  know’d  j’ou  anythin’  but  a 
respectable  woman,  I  believe  your  storj-.” 

“  But,”  I  saj’s,  “  excuse  me,  sir,  can’t  I  get  the 
Ifiw  of  them  vagabones  as  robbed  me,  as  1  do  believe 
must  ’ave  been  the  cofl’ee-shop  ?  ” 

He  says,  “  Could  you  indemnify  them  ?  ” 

“  AVell,”  I  saj’s,  “  I  shouldn’t  like  to  go  so  far  as 
that,  sir ;  but  1  ’m  pretty  sure  I  could  swear  to  one 
or  two.” 

“  W'ell,”  he  saj’s,  “  I ’m  going  out  of  town  ag.ain  to¬ 
day,  but  you  can  talk  it  over  with  j-our  ’usband,  and 
let  me  know  what  you  wish  to  do.” 

So  1  thanked  ’im  kindly,  but,  law  bless  you. 
Brown  aint  got  no  reason  in  his  ’ead,  for  if  he  did  n’t 
say  it  was  all  my  fault,  and  it ’s  well  as  I  did  n’t  get 
decoyed  down  some  place  like  little  Sara  Robins, 
as  were  ’ticcd  into  a  court  with  sweetstuff  and 
stripped  to  the  skin,  as  would  certainly  ’ave  been 
my  death,  for  I  never  can  leave  off  my  llannins  not 
in  the  ’ottest  weather  without  them  rumatics  a-rack- 
ing  mj'  bones. 

But  I  says  to  Brown,  “  Whyever  it  is  as  you  al¬ 
ways  turns  agin  me  I  can’t  think.” 

“  Why,”  he  says,  “  you  are  so  aggravatin’,  one 
would  think  sometimes  as  you  was  a  bom  fool  as 
could  n’t  be  trusted  out  of  sight” 

Well  I  felt  that  ’urt  at  ’is  remarks,  that  I  says  to 
mj’self  as  I ’d  rather  die  fust  afore  ever  I ’d  complain 
to  Brown  agin  was  it  ever  so,  and  that ’s  ’ow  it  is  as 
I ’ve  kep’  many  a  sorrer  to  mj'self  and  ’ad  a  deal  of 
trouble ;  but  1  must  Scay  as  I  don’t  think  as  I  was  to 
blame  about  them  ’busses,  and  what  proves  I ’m  right 
is  their  a-puttin’  a  stop  to  that  correspondin’,  as  is 
all  very  well  for  them  foreigners  over  there  as  idles 
away  their  time  all  day,  but  won’t  never  suit  parties 
as  ’as  got  business,  and  could  n’t  be  a-waitin’  all 
day  for  to  correspond  and  then  be  took  nowheres 
after  all. 


A  PAPER  OF  TOBACCO. 

Constantinople  is  unquestionably  more  civil¬ 
ised  and  wealthy  than  any  of  the  provinces,  which 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  matter  of  pipes  and  tobacco. 
The  Roumelian  or  Anatolian  sells  the  best  produce 
of  his  fields  to  be  consumed  in  the  capital,  and  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  tobacco  of  third  or  fourth  class. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  grows  the  Samsun 
tob-icco,  which  is  decidedly  inferior  in  llavor  and 

Krfume  to  the  Roumelian.  There,  too,  the  pipe- 
wls  and  pipe-stems  are  of  an  inferior  ({uality. 
Oil  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Black  Latakia  is  cultivated  extensively.  Where 
this  kind  is  smoked,  it  is  the  custom  to  only  half-fill 
the  pipe,  as  the  finer  sorts  instanliy  ^ell  up  to  the 
brim  of  the  bowl  at  the  second  puff.  There  are 
many  who  place  the  Latakia,  which  we  may  call  an 
Arabian  tobacco,  even  higher  in  their  estiluation 
than  the  Roumelian ;  but  ^is  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
That  the  choicer  sorts  have  a  very'  agreeable  aroma 


is  not  to  be  denied,  but  they  are  strong  and  stupe¬ 
fying,  and  want  the  mildness  of  the  Yenidje  Vardar. 

The  Turks  and  the  Arabs  smoke  in  general  out 
of  the  chibouque,  and  the  use  of  the  narguile  is  only 
exceptional.  The  narguile  is  the  name  given  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  to  a  bastard  variety  of  the  Persian 
water-pipe.  The  word  itself  is  derived  from  the 
Pereian  nardjil,  a  cocoa-nut,  as  the  shell  of  this 
fruit  was  originally  used  to  hold  the  water  in,  and 
its  form  is  still  imitated  in  clay  or  glass.  In  the 
country  the  pipe  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
all  religious  and  political  discussion,  especially  in  the 
coffee-houses,  those  places  of  common  resort  for  all 
classes  of  the  community.  In  a  town  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  no  Turk  of  respectability  frequents  a 
public  coffee-house ;  but  in  the  country  this  piece 
of  ctiipictte  is  not  so  strictly  observed ;  so  that,  by 
a  visit  to  such  localities,  a  traveller  can  easily  get  an 
idea  of  the  status  of  the  village  or  small  town 
through  which  he  is  passing.  Even  now  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  serious  countenance  and 
inquisitive  glances  of  the  lessees  or  proprietors  of 
such  establishments  whenever  a  stranger  enters. 
From  an  inspection  of  his  beard  and  dress  it  is 
decided  what  sort  of  pipe  ought  to  be  offered  him. 
If  his  conversation  or  his  manners  make  a  favorable 
impression,  all  present  rival  one  another  in  inviting  ' 
him  to  take  a  whiff  out  of  their  pipes.  To  decline 
is  considered  impolite  ;  to  wipe  off  the  saliva  on  the 
mouthpiece  is  accounted  the  greatest  breach  of 
good  manners ;  to  show  any  sign  of  repulsion  is  an 
insult ;  and,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia 
lick  the  fat  off  one  another’s  fingers,  so  the  Turk 
accepts  without  hesitation  the  proffered  pipe  of  his 
neighbor. 

Even  when  on  horseback  many  cannot  separate 
themselves  from  their  beloved  pipe.  When  one 
sees  a  man  on  horseback  riding  at  full  speed  with 
the  round,  thick  mouthpiece  of  the  chibouque  be¬ 
tween  his  lips,  one  imagines  that  his  teeth  are  every 
moment  in  danger  ot  being  knocked  down  his 
throat.  It  is  not  so,  however ;  the  Turk  and  the 
Arab  are  too  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  exercise, 
and  indeed  one  can  scarcely  sufficiently  admire  the 
dexterity'  with  which  they  fill,  light,  and  hold  the 
pipe  during  the  ride  without  spilling  its  contents. 

Nor  is  the  poor  wandering  Kurd  remiss  in  his  use 
of  the  intoxicating  weed.  The  tobacco  which 
he  uses  is  always  in  the  form  of  powder,  and 
grows  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ro- 
vandiz  and  Suleimania.  The  leaf  of  this  tobacco  is 
longer,  but  at  the  same  time  not  so  broad  as  that  of 
the  Roumelian,  and  is  used  in  a  pulverized  state  on 
account  of  its  exceedingly  friable  nature.  It  is  ex¬ 
ported  only  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  especially 
to  the  north  of  Persia,  where  it  is  used  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  tribes  of  that  country.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
a  very  strong  smell.  It  is  generally  smoked  out  of  a 
brass  bowl  provided  with  a  short  stem,  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  used  by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  those 
tribes  from  the  khan  down  to  the  lowest  muleteer. 
This  last  class  are  particularly  addicted  to  its  use, 
and  when  three  of  them  come  together  in  a  stall 
filled  with  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  have  smoked 
there  for  a  short  time,  the  strong  smell  of  the  smoke 
quite  overpowers  the  other  odors  of  the  place. 

*  The  commerce  by  means  of  which  this  Kurdish 
tobacco  is  diffused  is  exceedingly  primitive.  On 
several  of  my  journeys  I  have  encountered  in  sev¬ 
eral  villages,  into  which  no  other  pedler  would  dare 
to  venture,  solitary  itinerant  tobacco  merchants,  who 
exchanged  their  wares  for  wool,  goat’s  hair,  carpets, 
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and  such  like.  The  covetous  Kurd,  who  is  ready  to 
dispense  with  every  other  enjoyment  can  still  not  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  of  a  pound  of  tobacco.  He  buys 
nothing  else,  but  tobacco  he  must  have.  The  lonely 
herdsman,  who  spends  the  whole  day  far  from  his 
tent,  as  he  wanders  with  his  flock  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  takes  not  so  much  anxious  care  of  his  bread,  of 
his  cheese,  or  his  money,  as  of  his  little  store  of  to¬ 
bacco  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  rag.  Even  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes,  who  in  the  presence  of  their 
guests  smoke  Turkish  tobacco,  when  alone  give  the 
preference  to  that  of  their  own  country.  The  far¬ 
thest  point  where  I  have  met  with  this  sort  was 
Meshed.  It  is  in  general  only  to  be  found  where  the 
finer  sorts  of  Persian  are  hard  to  be  got 

The  Persians,  whose  boast  it  is  that  they,  of  all 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  have  the  most  highly 
educated  and  refined  taste,  peculiar  mental  advan¬ 
tages,  and  the  oldest  civilization,  have  certainly  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement  in  respect  to 
pipes  and  tobacco.  The  Persian  tobacco,  known 
under  the  name  of  tumbaku,is  somewhat  different 
from  all  the  sorts  I  have  already  mentioned ;  added 
to  which,  the  apparatus  out  of  which  il  is  enjoyed  is 
decidedly  different  from  the  rest.  Its  several  parts 
are  as  follows ;  —  First  of  all,  the  vessel  for  holding 
water,  which  is  made  either  out  of  clay,  of  which  the 
best  are  prepared  at  Nisvahan,  or  of  glass,  which  are 
imported  from  Russia  or  Bohemia,  or,  lastly,  of  co¬ 
coa-nut  mounted  in  silver.  This  last  is  justly  ac¬ 
counted  the  most  luxurious  ;  for  the  nut  is  carefully 
selected  and  then  set  in  silver  or  gold,  splendidly 
chased,  and  often  adorned  with  precious  stones. 
Then  the  headpiece  is  hollow,  often  as  much  as  a 
foot  high,  made  of  black  wood,  but,  amongst  the 
richer  classes,  sometimes  of  silver,  and  is  adorned 
with  little  chains  or  other  ornaments.  On  the  top 
of  this  is  set  the  pipe-bowl,  called  ser  kallyun,  and 
made  either  of  clay  or  of  wood.  Its  inner  surface  is 
smeared  with  chalk ;  the  outer  surface,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is,_by  the  rich,  plated  with  silver  or  gold,  and 
often  prodigally  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  and  jew¬ 
els.  For  this  purpose  enamel  is  specially  employed, 
on  which  exquisite  patterns  arc  painted,  and  the 
artists  of  Ispahan  and  of  Shiraz,  who  are  the  most 
celebrated  in  this  line,  often  receive  as  much  as  from 
twenty  to  thirty  ducats  for  painting  and  adorning 
one  of  these  bowls.  The  last  piece  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  apparatus  is  the  thin  tube,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  vessel  containing  water.  In  its  place  is  some¬ 
times  used  a  long  snake-like  tube  made  of  leather, 
and  called  marpitch.  This,  however,  is  considered 
a  piece  of  luxury,  and  seldom  used  except  when 
travelling  or  riding  on  horseback.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions  the  servant,  who  rides  behind  his  master,  car¬ 
ries  the  apparatus,  while  the  latter  only  holds  the 
mouthpiece. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Persian  water-pipe  (kallian) 
is,  when  tastily  made,  a  very  ornamental  piece  of 
furniture.  It  is  also  more  Oriental  in  its  character 
than  the  chibouque,  as  the  smoker  is  obliged  to  sit 
down  while  using  it.  The  Persian  is  passionately 
fond  of  it ;  and  when,  leaning  forward  from  his  seat, 
he  breathes  around  him  the  light  wreaths  of  per¬ 
fumed  smoke,  he  has  attained  the  height  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  Turkish  chibouque  is  at  all  times  and 
places,  equally  agreeable ;  but  the  Persian  kallian  is 
considered  to  be  most  enjoyable  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  and  just  before  sunset.  Every  Persian  house 
has,  in  the  middle  of  its  court,  a  small  fountain,  by 
the  side  of  which  they  especially  love  to  smoke.  In 
Persia  I  have  been  often  assured  that  this  sort  of 
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smoking  is  of  great  service  in  diseases  of  the  chest  * 
but  I  myself  am  more  inclined  to  believe  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  pulling  at  the  kallian  Is  sensibly  fatiguing 
to  the  lungs.  The  point  at  which,  in  the  opinmn  of 
connoisseurs,  this  pipe  affords  the  greatest  pleasure  is 
when  the  moistened  tobacco  (for  it  is  never  smoked 
dry)  first  sends  upwards  a  light  bluish  smoke  as  the 
live  coal  is  laid  upon  it. 

The  best  tumbaku  Is  grown  in  Shiraz  and  its 
neighborhood,  especially  in  the  village  of  Zergne. 
It  is  there  produced  in  tolerably  large  quantities, 
and  the  yearly  e.xport  of  this  article  amounts  to  some 
105,000  ducats  in  value.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
packed  in  sacks  with  the  leaf  entire,  and,  as  It  is  very 
friable,  the  consumer  prepares  it  for  use  by  merely 
rubbing  it  between  his  fingers.  The  tobacco  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  wet  for  a  longer  time 
than  an  hour  before  being  smoked,  and  the  water  in 
the  water-holder  should  be  changed  for  every  fresh 
pipe.  Altogether,  it  requires  more  careful  attend¬ 
ance  than  the  Turkish  pipe.  Consequently,  a  Pei> 
sian  keeps  more  servants  for  this  end.  At  least  two 
are  necessary,  —  one  to  fill  the  pipe,  and  the  other  to 
hand  it  when  filled  to  his  master.  When  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  such  a  servant  has  a  horse  especially  set  apart 
for  him.  On  one  side  of  the  saddle  hangs  the  leather 
water-bottle,  on  the  other  the  pan  of  live  coals,  while 
pipe  and  tobacco  are  packed  m  a  case  fi.xed  to  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle.  These  servants  are  for  the 
most  part  very  nimble  in  doing  their  work  ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  see  such  a  one  on  a  journey  put  to¬ 
gether  the  different  parts  of  the  whole  concern,  and 
with  outstretched  arm  give  his  master  the  mouth¬ 
piece  while  both  are  in  full  gallop. 

As  the  Persian  is  on  all  occasions  a  careful  ob¬ 
server  of  etiquette,  he  has  numberless  ceremonies  to 
be  observed  with  reganl  to  the  pipe.  He  has  sum¬ 
mer  pipes  and  winter  pipes ;  pipes  tor  different  ranks, 
ages,  and  sexes.  This  kallian  etiquette  is  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  so  seriously  observed  that  I  had  often 
great  trouble  in  keeping  my  countenance  while  I 
observed  it  When  a  party  is  given,  for  instance,  it 
Is  de  rigueur  that  pipes  be  offered  to  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  simultaneously.  The  servants  approach  in 
line,  each  offers  his  pipe  to  the  smoker  for  whom  It 
is  destined  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  It  is 
only  when  they  have  retired  that  the  master  of  the 
hduse  opens  ■  the  gurgling  concert,  all  the  guests 
carefully  keeping  time  with  him.  After  a  few  pulls 
the  pipes  are  exchanged,  both  parties  oliscrviiig  set 
formalities,  and  making  many  bows  as  they  mutually 
give  and  receive  this  token  of  esteem  and  confidence.' 
Neglect  in  this  ceremony  is  considered  the  height  of 
bad  breeding,  and  to  put  the  pipe  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  the  mouth  as  a  mark  of  great  greediness.  It 
must,  however  be  observed  that  these  niceties  of  be¬ 
havior  are  observed  not  merely  by  the  higher  and 
better  educated  classes,  but  are  in  vogue  among  the 
lower  onlers  also,  for  every  Persian  wishes  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  polite. 

The  ladies,  who  in  Persia  enjoy  considerably  more 
freedom  than  in  Turkey,  can  indulge  themselves 
with  smoking  with  less  gene  than  in  the  latter 
country.  Young  girls  and  elderly  matrons  alike 
spend  hours  over  their  pipes,  the  richer  ones  accom¬ 
panying  every  third  whiff  with  a  bit  of  sugar.  As 
‘smoking  out  of  the  same  pipe  is  accounted  a  sign  of 
friendly  feeling  and  confidence,  the  pipe  plays  an 
important  part  in  interviews  of  a  tender  nature. 
The  expression  “  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  ”  is  in 
Pereia  applied  to  the  pipe.  As  the  fair  sex  here 
are  even  more  assiduously  devoted  to  the  practice 
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of  smoking  than  in  Turkey,  the  mouths  of  princesses 
snd  peasant  women  alike  have  a  very  strong  smell. 

But  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  pipe  to  be  found  in 
such  perfection  as  at  Shiraz.  In  spite  of  my  sojourn 
of  many  years  in  eastern  countnes,  I  have  never 
felt  any  particular  predilection  for  any  of  their  sorts 
of  tobacco.  But  in  Shiraz,  whenever  I  took  part  in 
a  party  of  pleasure  assembled  either  in  the  Musalla 
(a  place  of  public  prayer  and  recreation)  or  in  the 
garden  of  Saadi,  beneath  the  marvellous  azure  of  a 
wuth  Persian  sky,  the  pipe  afforded  me  a  degree  of 
gratification  which  I  have  enjoyed  nowhere  else. 
To  this  day  I  cherish  an  agreeable  reminiscence  of 
an  evening  which  I  ^ent  in  the  cemetery  where 
Hafiz  lies  buried.  Ibc  monument  of  the  poet 
served  as  our  banqueting  table.  We  had  had  a  fire 
kindled  hard  by,  and  so  were  able  to  prolong  our 
stay  far  into  the  night  Countless  times  were  the 
pipes  refilled  with  the  fragrant  tobacco.  I  have  its 
taste  still  in  my  mouth  as  I  write. 

On  horseback,  also,  I  have  found  the  Persian  pipe 
excellent.  It  is  generally  smoked  at  such  times  as, 
daring  a  march  through  the  monotonous  desert,  the 
traveller  allows  his  weary  beast  a  little  time  to 
recover  itself ;  that  is  to  say,  when  he  exchanges  a 
sharp  gallop  for  a  gentle  walk.  The  more  easy 
motion  of  the  horse  calms  the  rider’s  agitated  blood, 
and  when  at  such  a  time  one  inhales  the  vapors  of 
the  kallian,  it  counterbalances  the  want  of  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  The  pipe  is  passed  about 
among  the  travelling  party,  and  under  its  influence 
the  monotony  of  the  way  is ’forgotten.  Especially 
agreeable  is  it  when,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  saddle, 
one  has  to  travel  in  a  kedjeve,  a  sort  of  pannier 
slung  on  the  side  of  a  mule.  Crumpled  up  in  such 
a  machine,  one’s  position  soon  becomes  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  is  then  some  relief  to  one’s  ennui  to 
fill  a  pipe  and  thus  divert  one’s  thoughts,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  gratification  not  only  to  one’s  self 
but  one’s  companions  also. 

When  we  leave  the  classic  land  of  Iran  and  sur¬ 
vey  the  wild  regions  on  its  northern  frontier  known 
as  Independent  Tartary,  Turkestan,  or  Central 
Asia,  we  find  a  country  of  whose  habits  —  among 
the  rest,  of  whose  smoking  habits  —  very  little  has 
as  yet  been  known.  At  the  same  time  I  must  warn 
the  reader  not  to  expect  too  much  on  this  point. 
The  tribes,  whether  settled  or  nomadic,  who  dwell 
along  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  are 
coarse  and  rude,  and  in  the  lowest?  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Their  pipes  are  the  simplest  and  meanest 
in  the  world,  which,  however,  h.is  not  prevented 
them  from  becoming  an  article  of  luxury  cherished 
and  enjoyed  by  all  with  almost  une.xampled  eager¬ 
ness.  Although  religious  fanaticism  has  here  at¬ 
tained  a  higher  pitch  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
Mohammedan  world,  and  although  Islam  has  laid  its 
veto  on  this  narcotic  plant,  the  inhabitants  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  Turcomans,  Klrghlzes,  Uzbegs,  and  Tad¬ 
jiks  alike,  are  not  behind  their  co-religionists  in 
Turkey  and  Persia  in  their  devotion  to  it. 

The  pipe  of  Central  Asia  is  derived  from  the  Per¬ 
sian,  and  may  indeed  be  called  a  bastard  variety  of' 
it.  Instead  of  the  artificial  water-holder,  a  long¬ 
shaped  gourd  is  here  used,  or,  where  this  does  not 
grow,  a  vessel  made  of  carved  wood.  The  head- 
piece  is  small,  and  the  bowl  is  very  coarsely  made ; 
but  what  especially  characterizes  the  whole  instru¬ 
ment  is  that  the  water-holder  has  on  one  side  a  thin 
reed  inserted  into  it,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  small 
round  hole.  While  engaged  in  smoking,  the  smoker 


keeps  this  closed  with  his  finger,  and,  when  he  passes 
the  pipe  on  to  his  neighbor,  the  latter  blows  out 
through  the  hole  the  smoke  which  his  predecessor 
has  drawn  into  the  vessel.  This  movement  of  the 
finger  causes  the  smoker  in  Central  Asia  to  present 
no  small  resemblance  to  a  flute-player. 

The  tobacco  which  is  smoked  here  is  grown  in  the 
country  itself ;  the  best  sorts  at  Karshi  and  Shehri- 
Sebz,  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Timur.  In  the 
Khanat  of  Khiva,  a  kind  called  Basanek  is  highly  j 
prized.  All  these,  however,  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Persian  in  mildness  and  aroma.  As  their  tobacco 
is  always  smoked  dry,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  its  sharp  irritation  could  not  he  endured  by 
any  other  than  Tartar  mouths  and  lungs.  After 
one  pull  at  one  of  their  pipes,  the  stranger  coughs 
for  an  hour.  Indeed,  the  natives  themselves  have 
much  to  suffer  before  they  can  accustom  themselves 
to  its  use ;  and  I  often  wondered  at  the  resignation  I 
and  perseverance  with  which  the  youth  of  these 
tribes  got  sick  over  it  during  their  period  of  initia¬ 
tion. 

But  it  is  the  nomad  tribes  who  are  more  especially 
addicted  to  this  narcotic  enjoyment.  Often  as  our  I 

caravan  was  on  its  march,  it  was  stopped  by  the  ap-  | 

proach  of  a  Kirghiz  or  a  Turcoman,  coming  towards  I 

us  at  full  gallop.  lie  had  observed  us  from  a  dis-  | 

tance,  and  came  to  beg  a  pipe.  At  first  I  used  to  1 1 

suspect  him  of  predatbry  intentions;  but  the  ker-  | 

vanbashi  (as  the  chief  of  the  caravan  is  called)  knew  I 

his  man.  The  pipe  was  filled  at  once,  and  handed  I 

with  the  customary  forms  of  courtesy  to  the  new¬ 
comer.  Greedily  did  the  latter  seize  on  it  After 
the  first  whiff,  his  eyes  began  to  gleam ;  after  the 
second,  he  seated  himself  on  the  ground  in  a  half- 
stupefied  state;  at  the  third,  the  narcotic  poison 
had  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  the  pipe  dropped  . 
from  his  hands,  and  he  himself  sank  unconscious  on 
the  earth.  I  have  seen  some  tremble  and  cough 
incessantly ;  others  seemed  fairly  to  swoon  away  in 
the  excess  of  their  intoxication.  While,'however, 
the  strange  guest  lay  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  one 
piossessed,  the  caravan  recommenced  its  march,  and 
before  he  had  come  to  himself,  it  was  already  far 
out  of  sight  Out  of  this  condition,  which  we  should 
consider  a  serious  illness,  but  which  he  counts  as  the 
height  of  enjoyment,  even  the  nomad  recovers  him¬ 
self  but  slowly,  and  yet  in  order  to  enjoy  it  he  is 
ready  to  ride  for  miles.  Such  effects  are,  however, 
only  produced  on  beginners ;  for  in  the  tent  of  the 
wealthier  nomads  the  tchilim  (as  the  pipe  is  called 
in  Central  Asia)  is  no  rarity.  It  is  especially  to  be 
met  in  the  Khanat  of  Khiva ;  in  Bukhara  they  smoke 
much  on  the  sly ;  in  Khokand  much  less.  • 

As  these  people  seek  in  the  pipe  not  so  much 
tranquil  enjoyment  as  downright  stupefaction,  those 
old  smokers  who  have  already  become  hardened 
against  the  effects  of  tobacco  are  obliged  to  look 
out  for  a  more  powerful  substitute.  This  they  find 
in  opium,  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is 
smoked  more  in  Tartary  than  anywhere  eke.  The 
great  masters  in  this  pernicious  practice,  the  great 
manipulators  of  the  tobacco-pipe  flavored  with  j 
opium,  are  the  dervkhes,  —  those  arrant  knaves, 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  withdraw  them¬ 
selves  from  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and  in  their 
khanlcas,  or  convents,  not  only  wallow  themselves  in 
this  swinish  enjoyment,  but  seduce  others  thereto. 
Thus  the  khanka  is  in  Central  Asia  what  the  coffee¬ 
house  is  in  Turkey,  and  the  tea-house  in  Persia. 
Certain  of  these  establishments  enjoy  pre-eminent 
reputation  for  the  preparation  of  this  product  of 
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the  poppyhead,  and  on  festival  days  are  thronged 
with  crowds  of  debauched  idlers.  U  nfortunately,  this 
vice  is  considered  a  mark  of  refinement  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  when  I  was  in  Khiva,  the  khan,  his  ministers, 
and  all  the  government  officials  of  superior  rank,  were 
addicted  to  this  abomination.  What  is  especially 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  these  opium-smokers  is 
that,  although  reduced'to  skeletons,  they  not  rarely 
enjoy  a  long  life,  which  is  to  me  incomprehensible, 
considering  the  fearful  effects  of  this  poison.  I  can 
never  forget  the  terrible  moments  I  have  spent  in 
watching  the  violent  convulsions  of  such  smokers 
during  their  narcotic  sleep.  Many  distort  their 
faces,  and  grin  like  so  many  horrible  goblins  ;  while 
round  their  cold  blue  lips  plays  an  expression  of 
frantic  rage,  as  might  beseem  those  of  the  destroy¬ 
ing  angeh  Others,  again,  strike  out  wildly  and 
convulsively  with  their  hands  and  feet,  till  they 
gradually  Income  exhausted  and  sink  into  a  repose 
Tike  that  of  death. 

In  the  city  and  Khanat  of  Bokhara  the  pious 
Mollahs  have  put  tobacco  in  the  class  of  “  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,”  and,  as  these  are  forbidden  by  the 
Koran,  smoking  openly  is  forbidden  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  tlie  priesthood.  It  is,  however,  only 
the  smoking  of  tobacco  which  is  forbidden.  To 
buy  or  sell  it  is  allowed,  and,  in  fact,  great  numbers 
of  dealers  in  this  article  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
bazaars  of  Bokhara.  If  the  purchasers  smoke  it  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  houses,  nobody  cares.  A 
sin  that  is  not  found  out  is  held  to  be  no  sin  at  all. 
It  is  true  that  among  the  nomads  circulate  proverbs 
and  moral  maxims  against  the  practice  of  smoking, 
such  as  “  The  traveller  who  smokes  takes  six  days 
to  accomplish  a  journey  of  four,”  and,  again,  “  The 
warrior  who  smokes  forgets  his  love  for  his  horse  and 
his  wife.”  All  these  wise  saws,  however,  do  not 
avail  to  prevent  the  practice  of  smoking  gaining 
ground  among  them  day  by  day,  and  when  a  newly- 
arrived  caravan  is  surrounded  by  these  wandering 
children  of  the  desert,  the  men  seek  as  eagerly  for 
pipes  and  tobacco  as  the  women  for  a  bright-colored 
cotton  rag  or  a  bit  of  coral. 

The  Turcoman,  when  he  goes  on  a  marauding  I 
expedition,  carries  in  his  fodder-sack  not  only  a 
scanty  supply  of  provender  for  his  horse,  but  also 
his  dirty  apparatus  for  smoking.  If  he  can  only  en¬ 
joy  the  intoxication  which  it  affords  him,  he  is  con¬ 
tented  with  the  most  meagre  fare.  In  the  desert, 
of  course,  everybody  is  very  economical  with  the 
tobacco.  One  pipe  often  satisfies  a  whole  company. 
The  gray-beards  or  men  of  rank  have  the  first  and 
best  whiffs,  then  follow  those  of  middle  rank,  while 
the  youths  and  slaves  must  be  contented  with  light 
puffs  out  of  the  black  powder  which  they  have  left. 
When  the  contents  of  the  pipe  are  at  last  knocked 
out,  they  seldom  consist  of  anything  more  than  mere 
ashes  and  the  coal  with  which  it  was  lighted. 

The  ulemas  or  literati,  among  whom  the  haute 
vole'e  of  those  countries,  especially  in  Bokhara,  must 
be  reckoned,  have  decidecl  that  the  pipe  is  unclean. 
Instead  of  smoking  they  take  snuff,  and  that,  too,  in 
such  a  disgusting  manner  that  we  in  Europe  can 
hardly  form  any  idea  of  it.  Each  of  these  learned 
men,  as  also  many  of  the  townspeople,  carries  con¬ 
cealed  in  hl^irdle  a  small  gourd,  which  serves  as  a 
snuff-box.  !^cry  ten  minutes  or  so  he  takes  it  out, 
gives  it  a  tap,  and  then  shakes  out  upon  the  back  of 
nis  hand  some  of  the  dark  yellow  dust,  which  is 
very  pungent,  but  otherwise  flavorless.  He  then 
raises  nis  hand  to  his  immense  nostrils,  and  takes  in 
the  whole  dose  with  one  powerful  sniff. 


This  habit  of  taUng  snuff  I  can,  however,  pardon  • 
for  do  we  not  find  it  practised  elsewhere  ?  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  who  take  snuff,  not  into  the 
nose,  as  its  name  denotes  that  they  should,  but  into 
the  mouth,  between  the  tongue  and  the  gums.  ThU 
objectionable  habit  is  spread  generally  over  Bok¬ 
hara,  Afghanistan,  and  Northern  India.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  preservative  against  toothache. 

I  cannot  warrant  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  but,  as 
may  easily  be  imagined,  the  teeth  are  very  much 
disfigured  by  it.  It  is  especially  disgusting  to  see  it 
practised  by  ladies,  who  shudder  at  the  vice  of 
smoking,  but,  nevertheless,  do  not  scruple  in  this 
way  to  in4ulge  their  taste  for  tobacco.  In  the  case 
of  men,  the  beard  hides  to  some  extent  the  dirty  re¬ 
sults  of  this  practice,  but  the  smooth  chins  of 
the  women  always  bear  marks  of  the  snuff  on  them, 
—  a  disfigurement  which  prevents  their  being  very 
attractive. 

Iti  Central  Asia  tea  —  the  black  brick  tea  —  is 
considered  the  proper  accompaniment  of  the  pipe. 
This  drink,  flavored  with  fat  and  salt,  harmonizes 
exactly  with  the  rough  coarse  flavor  of  the  tobacco, 
and,  all  taken  together,  have  a  most  refreshing  ef¬ 
fect  after  the  fatigues  of  the  long  march  in  the 
desert.  The  tea  is  drunk  scalding  hot,  and  each 
gulp  is  accompanied  by  a  whiff  of  smoke ;  for  the 
Tartar  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  tea  swells  the  veins 
and  liquefies  the  blood,  so  docs  the  tobacco-smoke 
clear  his  head  and  brain ;  and  he  is  firmly  convinced 
that  a  good  pipe  is  especially  adapted  lor  strength¬ 
ening  the  sight. 

But,  without  question,  the  lowest  place  in  smok¬ 
ing  must  be  assigned  to  the  improvised  pipe  of  the 
Kirghiz.  These  nomads,  when  far  away  in  the 
desert,  without  any  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  still 
contrive  to  smoke,  provided  a  little  water  he  at 
hand. 

I  had  often  heard  of  this  masterpiece  of  Ingenuity, 
and,  in  order  to  be  personally  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  storj',  I  once  had  it  rehearsed  before  me. 
The  Kirghiz  looked  about,  until  he  found  a  patch 
of  clayey  soil.  lie  then  dug  a  hole  in  it  about  the 
size  of  his  two  fists,  but  so  shaped  that  the  opening 
at  the  toj)  was  considerably  narrower  than  the  space 
inside.  The  hole  was  then  filled  with  water,  and 
covered  with  a  rude  sort  of  pipe-bowl  made  of  moist 
clay.  Then  a  reed  was  introduced  slantwise  into  the 
hole  containing  the  water.  The  end  of  this  reed 
reached  about  two  finger-breadths  out  of  the  ground. 
The  rude  pipe-bowl  having  been  filled  with  tobacco 
and  lighted,  the  Kirghiz  laid  himself  at  length  on  the 
ground  before  this  immovable  apparatus,  and  enjoy¬ 
ed  his  pipe  with  as  much  zest  as  if  he  were  in  the 
house  of  a  Turkish  or  Persian  grandee.  The  no¬ 
mads,  moreover,  when  no  tobacco  is  at  hand,  supply 
its  jilacc  with  a  bitter  plant  which  grows  as  a  low 
shrub  in  the  wilderness.  In  a  dried  state  it  is 
quite  black,  and  of  so  Irritating  a  nature  that  one 
whiff  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  stranger  acute  headache 
for  several  hours. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  tobacco  and  pipes  as  I 
have  found  them  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings 
across  the  Mohammedan  world.  In  its  rudest  and 
in  its  most  luxurious  forms,  this  narcotic  enjoyment 
is  everywhere  alike  cherished  and  prized.  The  na¬ 
tions  which  profess  the  faith  of  Islam,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire,  regard  it  as,  next  to  bread  and  water, 
their  most  indispensable  sustenamce.  It  serves,  be¬ 
sides,  as  a  highly  necessary  diversion  during  those 
long  hours  of  dolce  far  niente  which  make  up  such  a 
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lirge  portion  of  their  listless  lives.  If  smoking  should 
ever  tall  into  disuse  among  the  peoples  of  the  West, 
it  will  even  then  be  prized  and  cherished  in  the  far 
linds  of  the  indolent  East. 


ROCOCO  MINDS. 

We  have  an  expressive  term  of  uncertain  etymol- 
0^  which  we  apply  to  furniture,  ornament,  or  even 
architecture,  rococo.  It  sounds  very  Italian,  but  it 
ii  not  so.  Roco  is  hoarse,  jarring,  and  harsh,  and 
rococo  would  be  a  diminutive  naturally  formed,  yet 
the  signification  of  the  word  tallies  not  with  ours. 
PerhaiM  some  cicerone,  as  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
over  a  doubtful  piece  of  art,  invented  the  word, 
which  has  since  passed  into  universal  acceptance. 

“  It  is,”  says  Bescherelle,  “  used  to  denote  what  is 
fantastic  and  outre  in  decorative  art  ” ;  and,  we  may 
add,  it  is  applied  very  generally  to  the  revival 
mania  which  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  continues  till  this  time.  Architecture, 
landscape  gardening,  furniture,  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  decorations,  wigs,  shoes,  stockings,  clothes, 
nay,  even  paint  and  patchings  are  rococo.  We 
have  not  with  us  the  Sartor  Resartus,  but  the  Sartor 
Redivious.  He  triumphs  everywhere.  At  Long- 
champs  and  Chantilly  in  the  coming  season  we  are 
to  have  a  complete  revival  of  the  dress  h  I’Empire. 
Our  beloved  Eugdnie,  with  her  would-be  Austrian 
lace,  will  make  us  half  believe  that  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ette  is  revisiting  earth,  —  under  what  happier  stars 
heaven  only  knows,  —  and  duchesses  and  grand 
ladies  will  revive  the  faded  images  of  the  persons  of 
that  court  which  flitted  in  and  out  the  petit  Trianon 
and  the  Tuileries,  from  the  foully  murdered  Prin¬ 
cess  de  Lamballe  to  the  foully  plotting,  diamond- 
necklace  stealing.  Countess  de  la  Motte.  We  may 
call  the  age  what  we  like,  —  an  age  of  venetT,  of 
sham,  of  reform,  of  peace,  progress,  or  of  retro¬ 
gression.  The  truth  is,  it  is  an  age  of  rococo.  For 
Eugenie  is  to  wear  not  a  wholly  Marie  Antoinette 
costume,  she  will  have  a  make-up  dress  h  I’Empire, 
with  hair  and  hat  of  the  time  of  Louis  Seize,  and, 
it  may  be,  jewelry  of  Roman  and  Etruscan  fashion. 
Thus  we  grow  patchy  in  our  costumes,  and  almost 
burlesque  in  our  habits,  when  following  fashion  in 
this  guise. 

As  the  body  is  externally  furnished,  so  is  the  mind 
internally.  The  sundial  in  dingy  Pump-court,  Tem¬ 
ple,  tells  us,  as  plainly  as  gilt  letters  can  speak,  that 
“Shadows  we  are,  and  like  shadows  we  depart”; 
and  these  shadows  are  colored  by  existing  and  in¬ 
terposing  matters ;  nay,  they  assume  form  and  ap¬ 
parent  substance  at  the  bidding,  as  it  were,  of  these 
mterponents.  The  chief  leader  of  the  rococo- 
minded  people,  who  has  managed  to  color  all  men  of 
his  sort,  and  has  influencetl  others  insensibly,  was  the 
hero  of  Strawberry  Hill,  Horace  Walpole;  and  his 
sfMrit  is  plainly  visible  on  the  two  leaders  of  the  sect 
at  present  clothed  in  resu-scitated  ideas  and  not  very 
admirable  flesh,  Mr.  Bere-sford  Hope  and  Archbishop 
Manning.  But,  as  our  dear  Horace  lived  in  the 
days  when  Voltaire  was  a  power,  and  to  sneer  was 
to  be  clever,  he  did  not  try  to  turn  back  modern 
progress  to  ornamental  Toryism  like  Mr.  Beresford 
'  Hope,  nor  to  revive  the  Hildebrandistic  feelings  in 
the  Church  Catholic  like  Dr.  Manning.  He  was 
content  to  collect  old  armor,  flne  or  foolish  pictures, 
relics  and  furniture,  to  fill  his  toyshop  of  Strawberry 
Hill.  He  did  not  care  exactly  what  article  he  picked 
up,  and  to  get  a  fitting  receptacle  for  his  collection 
he  built  a  sham  Gothic  structure,  in  the  true  rococ* 


style.  Here  he  sat  and  gossiped  in  state,  only  too 
happy  if  he  could  retail  an  anecdote  —  and  this 
makes  his  book  such  charming  reading  —  either  pro¬ 
fane  or  indecent,  or  if  it  verged  on  both,  he  was  de¬ 
lighted.  “  That  warming-pan,”  said  he,  pointing  to 
a  copper  antiquity  of  great  price,  “  puts  me  in  mind 
how  o<ldly  the  name  oi  God  is  sometunes  misapplied. 
It  belonged  to  Charles  IL,  and  was  used  for  the  beds 
of  his  mistresses.  It  is  inscribed  “  Serve  God  and 
live  forever.’” 

One  need  not  say  bow  superficial  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  was,  but  his  learning,  if  superficial,  was  multi¬ 
farious  and  decorated  with  considerable  taste.  To 
him  we  certainly  owe  the  man-millinery  of  the 
Church,  the  crosses,  copes,  lecterns,  altars,  and  su¬ 
per-altars  ;  for  it  was  he  who  led  us  to  admire  the 
'Gothic  in  all  its  variety,  and  from  him  Sir  Walter 
Scott  caught  his  rococoism.  But  Walpole  went  fur¬ 
ther.  He  doted  on  antiquities,  and  did  not  care 
what  they  were ;  he  loved  even  mummies,  and,  like 
old  Cockletop  in  the  farce,  would  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  with  “  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  Aristides,” 
for  a  false  miracle  was  to  him  about  as  good  as  a 
real  one.  His  noblest  follower  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  had  an  infusion  of  the  true  antiquary, 
Captain  Grosse,  within  him,  and  some,  too,  even  in 
his  misfortunes,  which  he  bore  and  overcame  with 
the  most  heroic  spirit  of  that  peculiar  affection  of 
Selden  which  F idler  so  dryly  notices.  F uller  said 
of  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  both  a  rich  man  and  a  keen 
antiquary,  that  he  had  a  large  collection  of  the  coins 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  a  very  much  larger  of 
those  of  his  present  Majesty.  Sir  Walter  united  to 
the  love  of  the  rococo  the  spirit  of  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  ;  he  built  Abbotsford,  but  he  loved  genuine  an¬ 
tiquities.  He  brought  back  a  love  of  Charles  I.,  a 
dislike  —  a  gentlemanly  dislike,  of  course  —  to  Puri¬ 
tans  and  Protestants,  a  belief,  very  different  from 
that  of  the  days  of  Pope  and  Addison,  that  priests 
were  pious,  learned  gentlemen,  and  he  paved  the 
way  in  the  general  mind  for  the  “  revival”  by  Pusey, 
Manning,  and  Newman. 

To  be  satisfied  with  simplest  truths  in  religion, 
morality,  or  art,  is  not  the  way  with  the  rococo 
mind.  To  tell  a  man  that  it  is  his  duty  to  educate 
his  h^ds,  to  ask  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  whether 
she  has  no  poor  about  her  lands,  and  to  bid  her  go 
teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read,  and  teach  the  orphan 
girl  to  sew,  would,  for  instance,  shock  Mr.  Beres¬ 
ford  Hope.  It  would  knock  off  some  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  wherewith  the  rococo  is  loaded.  He  must 
refine,  and  explain,  and  go  back  to  precedent,  and 
dig  up  Saxon  institutions  to  back  up  his  arguments. 
He  is  always  looking  back  to  see  how  far  he  has 
been,  not  forward  to  find  how  far  he  can  go.  So 
also  with  his  fellows.  Dr.  Manning  and  Father  New¬ 
man,  setting  out  with  the  pilgrim  on  his  journey  — 
and  we  are  all  bound  the  same  way  —  to  the  world 
to  come,  these  two  gentlemen  come  upon  a  slough 
of  despond, — as  who  does  not?  —  and  they  turn 
about  in  the  middle  like  Mr.  Pliable,  and  scramble 
backwards,  to  play  at  Hildebrand  and  to  dream  of 
power.  Of  the  same  nature,  but  subject  to  a  less 
effect,  are  those  minds  which  got  up  the  rococo 
man-millinery  establishment  at  York  the  other  day, 
and  those  gentlemen  who  furnish  the  green  and 
gold  things,  the  chasubles,  cop^,  bracelets,  gloves, 
and  dresses  which  our  priests  will  put  on,  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  churchwardens  and  the  terror  of  the  old 
women  of  the  Protestant  party.  Let  us  ims^ine,  if 
we  can,  St.  Paul  at  Athens  enduing  a  mitre,  and 
taking  it  off  to  be  held  by  the  proper  official,  and 
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being  careful  in  patting  [off  his  gloves  before  the 
altar  to  pve  the  right  to  one  priest  and  the  left  to 
the  inferior  parson.  The  seven  illustrations  to  be 
performed  before  Vishnu  are  more  sensible  than 
these  antics  of  a  rococo  priesthood. 

Let  us  go  on  by  a  step  or  so  further,  and  worship 
becomes  a  nameless  terror,  in  which  we  should  be 
suffering  as  did  the  Eastern  merchant  for  his  un¬ 
known  crime  when,  throwing  away  the  stone  of  a 
date,  he  killed  one  of  the  invisible  genii.  But  then 
such  worship  is  very  pretty,  very  absorbing,  very 
rococo.  It  is  not  manly,  of  course ;  if  we  go  to 
hleasrs.  Seddons  or  Jackson  &  Graham’s  we  shall  see 
the  library  or  drawing-room  chairs  of  to-day  built  of 
massive  oak  or  walnut,  and  capable  of  supporting 
any  weight  and  enduring  any  time.  At  the  same' 
time,  we  shall  see  the  rococo  Louis  Quatorze  or 
Quinze  chairs  and  tables  all  ormolu  and  French  pol¬ 
ish,  with  splay  feet  and  spindly  sprawling  legs,  very 
elegant,  no  doubt,  for  drawing-rooms  filled  with 
petit-maitres  and  fribbles,  belles  dames  and  co¬ 
quettes,  but  rickety  and  top-heavy,  not  lit  to  bear 
tne  manly  form  even  of  Francis  Feeble,  woman’s 
tailor.  If  Mr.  Darwin  is  right,  and  by  a  sort  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  the  strong  minds  grow  up,  absorb 
space,  and  strangle  and  kill  off  the  weak  ones  as  do 
weeds  and  plants,  then  we  can  have  no  fear  of  rococo 
minds.  They  have  their  use.  They  represent  a 
kind  of  conceited  dilettanti  hero-worship;  they  do 
not  admire  the  strong ;  they  would  rather  pay  their 
devotions  to  Ganymede  or  Hylas  than  to  Hercules ; 
but  they  do  some  service  to  our  taste  in  making  us 
admire  the  pretty  and  the  little.  The  Madonna  and 
the  Bambino  are  the  dwarfed  ideals  of  rococo  wor¬ 
ship,  the  government  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  the 
very  crown  and  flower  of  political  achievements. 
The  truth  is,  that  pictures  by  Watteau,  with  impossi¬ 
ble  shepherdesses  in  silk  sacques,  shepherds  with 
silver  crooks  and  blue  satin  ine.xpressibles,  are  very- 
well  to  look  at,  and  that  Dresden-china  images  with 
'rose-blush  complexions  and  Angers  more  delicate 
than  the  pistils  of  the  fuchsia,  are  ornamental  and 
pretty  under  glass  shades ;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
hard  work  of  a  very  hard  and  exacting  world,  which 
presses  harder  upon  us  every  day  and  every  day  de¬ 
mands  mure  from  us,  the  rococo  mind  must  be  swept 
away  with  the  china  ornaments  and  the  furniture- 
picture  into  the  limbo  of  vain  and  useless  matters 
which  in  these  times,  however,  have  impeded,  wor¬ 
ried,  and  often  turned  aside  the  true  thinkers  and 
workers  of  the  world. 


SAILING  IN  THE  AIR. 

The  Duke  of  Aiwll  has  given  the  sanction  of  his 
rank  and  his  inteUigence  to  a  new  society,  which 
has  been  set  up  to  conquer  the  difSculties  of  sailing 
in  the  air.  The  society  held  a  general  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  read  and  discussed  piywrs 
on  aerial  navigation  and  the  flight  of  birds.  How 
do  birds  fly  'i  and  how  may  men  fly  ?  or  how  may 
man,  the  smlor  on  the  sea,  become  a  sailor  in  the 
air  ?  Truly  a  society  of  scientific  and  skilful  men 
could  scarcely  propose  to  themselves  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful,  a  bold«r,  or  grander  question. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  deprived  by  illness  of 
the  pleasure  of  presiding  over  the  meeting;  but 
several  papers  were  read.  One  of  them  showed 
how  the  principles  of  lur-sailing  found  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  birds  might  be  applied  to  the  use  of  man. 
Mr.  Henry  Bright  explained  his  invention  of  an 
t  aerial  screw,  and  Mr.  Hurry  a  machine  made  of 
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windmills  moved  by  electro-magnetism.  The  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  screw  as  a  restraining  power  was  also  ex¬ 
plained  and  discussed.  Discussions,  however  are 
chiefly  useful  as  stimulants  to  genius,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  will  be  made  by  some  one  who,  having  learned 
his  lesson  from  a  profound  study  of  nature,  shall 
defy  contradiction  and  defeat  prejudice  by  navigat¬ 
ing  the  air. 

Of  course,  the  society  expect  plenty  of  banter. 
Ihedalus  and  Icarus,  their  wings  of  feathers  glued 
with  wax,  and  their  flight  over  the  sea,  and  what 
befell  Icarus  for  soaring  too  high,  are  mythoIo<ncal 
personages  and  incidents  of  which  they  made  "sure 
of  being  reminded.  The  Earl  of  Aldborough  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  written  to  say  he  would  have  already 
made  a  machine  capable  of  transit  through  space, 
but  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  workmen  able  to  put 
it  together.  Railway  shareholders  are,  of  course, 
assured  that  they  need  not  as  yet  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  throw  their  shares  on  the  market,  ^‘cause 
many  speculative  inquirers  have  yielded  to  a  fasci¬ 
nation  which  has  had  sway  from  fabulous  ages  to  the 
present  time.  Daedalus  however  was,  we  learn,  the 
impersonation  of  manual  art,  and  his  son  Icarus  of 
imitative  art,  and  therefore  a  jeering  reference  to 
them  seems  in  the  present  day  a  compliment  in  dis¬ 
guise.  However,  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
that  a  wilder  notion  can  scarcely  enter  any  head 
than  the  supposition  that  railways  and  air-sailing 
can  ever  possibly  come  into  competition. 

As  for  the  feat  itself,  by  studying  how  animals  do 
it,  men  may  hope  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Binls  fly  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  help  it.  Flying  is  the  instinct  of 
their  structure.  They  are  made  to  do  it,  and  they 
must  do  it.  Man,  however,  by  his  brain,  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  organization. 
Anatomists  may  bring  man  down  to  a  grade  not 
much  higher  than  the  gorilla  by  comparing  brains, 
for  the  superiority  lies  chiefly  in  the  beauty  of  the 
form;  but  comparisons  cease  when  we  remember 
that  man  is  the  only  animal  endowed  witli  genius. 
In  this  aspect  of  him  he  seems  to  be  a  world  of  him¬ 
self,  as  far  removed  from  the  beasts  almost  as  they 
are  from  the  plants.  And  the  slightest  reflection  on 
what  this  gift  has  enableil  him  to  do  will  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  success  in  his  efforts  to  become  a  sailor 
in  the  air.  His  hands  and  teeth  do  not  fit  him  to 
be  a  flesh  or  root  eater,  but  his  brain  having  taught 
him  how  to  hunt,  dig,  and  cook,  he  can  adapt  many 
things  to  nourish  him,  and  feed  every  day  on  recti¬ 
fied  poisons.  His  brain  having  taught  him  how  to 
travel  by  means  of  horses,  ships,  and  carriages,  and 
clothe  himself  in  vegetable  and  animal  fabrics,  and 
shelter  himself  in  houses,  he  has  a  geographical 
range  nearly  as  extensive  as  all  other  animals  put 
together.  No  doubt  he  is  far  from  being  as  much 
at  home  in  the  water  as  a  fish,  or  as  free  and  easy 
in  the  air  as  a  bird,  but  the  time  for  these  achieve¬ 
ments  is  coming,  and  he  must  wait.  Why,  when  the 
art  of  sailing  in  the  air  is  mastered,  although  a  great 
thing  will  have  been  done,  it  will  not  be  a  greater, 
if  so  great  a  thing  as  the  combination  of  the  fruits  of 
genius  which  are  deemed  matters  of  course  in  a 
daily  newspaper,  —  the  creation  of  language,  the 
making  of  paper,  the  invention  of  printing,  inagnet- 
ical  messages,  rapid  presses,  steam-drawn  carriages, 
and  postal  communioations. 

The  desire  to  sail  in  the  air  must  be  nearly  as  old 
as,  if  not  older  than  the  desire  to  sail  on  the  water. 
“  O  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove  ”  —  moat  likely 
was  far  from  an  originm  wish  when  uttered  by  the 
poetical  King  David.  We  knew  it  to  be  once  so 
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nckness  of  a  horse,  or  the  presence  of  rain  when  he 
desired  sunshine.  A  moderate  vexation  is  justified. 
Anj’thing  more  than  this  is  waste.  Moralists  and 
serinonizers,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  insist 
that  this  exaggeration  of  sentiment  is  wrong  and 
wicked,  and  so  on.  It  would  surely  be  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  argument  with  the  majority  of  mankind  to 
point  out  what  a  waste  disproportionate  attention  | 
to  small  vexations  really  signifies.  j 

Peoi)le  attach  rather  vague  notions  to  what  is  ; 
called  wrong.  But  cver}'b^y  knows  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  thrift,  whether  of  money  or  of  op¬ 
portunities.  Nearly  everybody,  too,  cares  for  some-  ! 
thing,  wishes  to  have  something,  and  finds  pleasure  ' 
in  doing  something,  over  and  above  all  other  things. 
If  people  are  made  to  see,  and  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  seeing,  that  prolonged  worrying  over  matters 
which  worrying  cannot  repair  is  an  extravagant  | 
waste  of  time  which  would  carry  them  a  long  way 
in  their  favorite  business,  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  train  themselves  to  something  like  a  duly  pro-  ■ 
portioned  fortitude.  The  vulgarest  mind,  with  the 
poorest  set  of  preferences,  may  shrink  from  sheer  I 
profitless  waste  of  chances  of  gratifying  and  iin-  | 
proving  and  increasing  its  preferences.  Perhaps  i 
some  of  the  best  cla.ss  of  minds  are  not  so  acute  as 
they  will  be  one  day  in  discerning  how  much  that 
passes  for  useful  di.sposal  of  time  is  in  truth  mere 
spendthrift  prodigality. 


NOVEL-AVRITING  AS  A  MODERN  ACCOM¬ 
PLISHMENT. 

AVe  .are  all  of  us  used,  more  or  less,  to  expressions 
■  of  astonishment  and  awe  relative  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  literature  of  fiction.  Yet  it  can  only 
happen  to  comparatively  few  to  gauge  with  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  accuracy  the  actual  fertility  and  the  lead- 
i  mg  tendencies  of  modem  novels.  The  power  of 
I  writing  a  novel  is  fast  becoming  a  modern  accom- 
I  plishment,  which,  if  this  remarkable  development 
had  occurred  in  their  time,  the  Vicar  of  AVakefield’s 
daughters  would  have  added  to  their  acquirements 
of  Shakespeare,  taste,  and  the  musical  glasses.  Tltc 
female  mind  has  confessedly  mastered  this  elegant 
art,  and  made  it  a  peculiarly  feminine  attainment. 
The  fair  fingers  that  were  once  busy  at  a  tambour 
frame  are  now  just  as  often  occupied  with  literary 
filagree.  AVe  do  not,  in  the  least  degree,  wish  to 
speak  slightingly  of  a  fair  band  of  authoresses,  who 
have  reduced  novel-writing  to  an  industrial  pursuit, 
and  produce  their  stories,  according  to  half-yearly 
or  quarterly  arrangements,  with  th_e  utmost  punctu¬ 
ality  and  despatch.  It  may  be  Said  of  many  of 
these  ladies,  that  they  cultivate  this  mental  faculty 
with  very  great  care,  and  of  some  of  them,  that  they 
conscientiously  endeavor  to  work  out  a  moral  pur¬ 
pose.  These  deserved  favorites  of  the  circulating 
library  contribute,  however,  only  a  small  portion  of 
our  novels.  To  these  may  be  added  those  stories 
which  obtain  a  nine  days’  sparkle  of  fame,  realizing 
the  Irishman’s  conception  of  a  temporary  immortal¬ 
ity.  There  are  others  to  which  a  moderate  flourish 
of  trumpets  cannot  attract  notoriety,  and  others 
which,  succumb  to  unfavorable  fortune  without  apy 
preliminary  flourish  at  all. 

Persons  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  with 
the  (Ibtails  of  a  publisher’s  office,  and  the  working 
of.p()riodical  literature,  know  that  those  novels  set 
up  in  type  bear  only  a  small  proportion  tb  the 
novels  committed  to  paper.  Neither  have  the  nov¬ 
els  which  attain  the  honor  of  print  been  selected 


by  any  careful  process  of  discrimination.  There 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  people  who  can 
permit  themselves  the  costly  luxury  of  publishing 
tlieir  lucubrations.  It  is  not  much  more  expensive 
than  a  box  at  the  Opera  or  a  trip  to  Italy,  and 
then,  besides,  there  is  always  the  prospect  of  daz¬ 
zling  possibilities.  A  very  moderate  number  of 
copies,  sold  among  personal  friends,  of  the  guinea- 
and-a-half  novel  materially  lessens  expense,  or  per¬ 
haps  leaves  a  margin  of  profit.  The  final  settle¬ 
ment,  however,  is  too  often  productive  of  feelings  of 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  when  the  amateur 
novelist  has  ventured  on  a  speculation.  Even  when 
a  publisher  is  ready  to  run  a  risk,  he  is  not  always 
able  to  do  so  on  the  abstract  literary  merits  of  a 
work ;  he  must  often  neglect  some  (juiet  but  genuine 
specimen  of  the  comedy  of  manners  for  the  fiction 
which  seems  likely  to  hit  the  public  taste  at  a  partic¬ 
ular  moment.  Novel-writing,  when  it  is  simply 
taken  up  as  a  modern  accomplishment,  of  course, 
follows  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  This  is  all  very 
well  when  polities  or  ecclesiology  may  be  in  vogue, 
or  at  those  epochs,  which  some  of  us  remember, 
when  the  historical  novel  was  at  its  highest  point  of 
popularity.  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  haw, 
in  these  sensivtional  days,  many  pure-minded  and 
amiable  women  must  have  been  studying  the  Neio- 
ijate  Calendar,  trying  to  acquire  a  doubtful  smat¬ 
tering  of  law  and  medicine,  and  elaborating  the 
details  of  revolting  crimes  to  be  detected  by  the 
various  processes  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

AV’hen  an  attempt  at  authorship  is  once  resolved 
on,  novel-writing  obviously  offers  the  easiest  and  fair¬ 
est  field.  It  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  the 
very  smallest  amount  of  intellectual  capital.  A 
lady  may  desire  to  dilate  on  some  favorite  pursuit, 
but  soon  discovers  that  she  cannot  write  about  ferns 
and  flowers  without  first  acquiring  a  difficult  nomen¬ 
clature,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  considera¬ 
ble  literature.  History  may  present  its  temptations, 
but  in  these  days  it  unfortunately  happens  that  a 
writer  is  expecteil  first  to  consult,  and  next  to  bal¬ 
ance,  the  authorities.  It  is  obviously  unnecessary 
to  incur  an  expenditure  of  labor  and  thought  when 
you  may  cover  any  amount  of  paper  by  gratuitous 
invention,  aided,  of  course,  by  your  own  experience 
and  ideas.  It  is  not  held  to  be  a  material  objection 
if  the  experience  is  of  a  very  limited  description, 
and  the  ideas  feeble  and  valueless.  If  the  >vinter 
happens  to  be  very  young  he,  probably,  considers 
that  his  e.xpcrience  is  peculiarly  wide,  his  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  most  subtle,  his  ideas  brilliant 
and  original.  He  has,  in  most  cases,  a  certain 
amount  of  descriptive  power,  and  shares  in  that 
command  of  language  wnich  is  so  characteristic  of 
our  age.  There  is  no  more  decided,  and  perhaps 
no  more  alarming  symptom  in  literary  history  than 
the  marvellous  power  of  e.xpression,  and  the  wealth 
of  words,  which  a*e  displayed  by  almost  every  liter¬ 
ary  eispirant. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  lady 
writers,  that  the  facility  in  using  words  is  not  al¬ 
ways  accompanied  by  perfect  competence  to  spell 
them.  A  growth  of  verbiage  generally  accompanies 
a  poverty  of  thought,  and  a  luxuriant  faculty  of 
expression  is  invariably  found  in  any  age  of  literary 
decadence.  It  is  the  case  of  those  who  have  a  great 
command  over  language,  that  language  has  also  a 
great  command  over  them.  AV^hen  they  have  clothed 
their  own  sentiments  in  their  own  words,  a  great 
number  of  other  words  occur  to  them  which  signify 
a  great  many  fine  things,  of  which  they  really  know 
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nothing,  but  which  it  seems  highly  desirable  to  sug¬ 
gest  their  acquaintance  with.  Here  begins  the  taint 
of  insincerity,  the  divorce  between  words  and  their 
meaning.  I'he  novelist  heaps  up  fine  sentiments  as 
bad  painters  daub  on  high  colors.  The  story  loses 
the  genuine  interest  which  belongs  to  any  simple 
transcript  of  life  and  feelings,  and  becomes  poor  and 
conventional,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  variety 
of  words,  which  to  the  writer  are  words,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more.  In  acquiring  the  modem  accomplishment 
of  writing  a  novel,  it  will  be  found  a  golden  mle 
only  to  describe  things  with  which  everybody  is 
perfectly  acquainted.  A  morning  in  the  city,  a 
lounge  down  Regent  Street,  a  ride  down  Rotten 
Row,  a  trip  to  Greenwich  or  Richmond,  a  dinner 
partv,  or  a  dancing  party;  people  are  tolerably 
familiar  with  such  striking  social  phenomena  as 
these,  and  it  will  accordingly  be  considered  a  great 
triumph  of  art  to  reproiluce  them. 

An  incipient  novelist  may  profitably  employ  him¬ 
self  by  making  sketches  of  those  scenes  which,  prob¬ 
ably,  wijl  come  in  useful  in  the  course  of  the  story. 
Then,  again,  you  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  to 
draw  upon  in  the  hidden  well  of  your  own  feelings, 
or  the  romance  of  your  own  adventures.  It  is  true, 
that  even  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  bosom  will  not 
recognize  the  sketches,  for  in  passing  from  reality 
to  fiction  they  naturally  become  glorified  in  transitu. 
Then  consider  what  an  enormous  power  and  pre¬ 
rogative  the  novelist  possesses  in  dealing  with  the 
characters  and  careers  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Under  a  thin  veil  of  fiction  you  may  administer  po¬ 
etic  justice  in  all  the  cases  where  you  think  that  the 
common  estimate  is  at  fault,  branding  the  evil  to 
perpetual  infamy,  and  rewarding  your  own  friends 
with  a  liberality  which  is  perfectly  inexpensive. 
We  have  met  with  some  very  prosaic  people  who 
have  told  us  that  they  have  been  immortalized  by 
the  friendly  pen  of  some  novel-writing  neighbor. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  an  English 
story  must  end  happily,  just  as  a  French  story  must 
end  miserably.  For  the  plot,  if  the  writer  lacks 
invention,  or  cannot  go  to  recondite  sources,  and  his 
reading,  as  is  probably  the  case,  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  penny  papers,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
invaluable  hints  to  be  gathered  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Divorce  Court  or  the  Old  Bailey. 

Something  like  this,  we  believe,  is  the  process  of 
generation  in  the  case  of  the  onlinary,  average  novel. 
No  particular  culture  or  remarkable  natural  gifts  are 
displayed  in  such  stories,  and  if  a  corresponding 
social  advantage  were  to  be  derived  from  the,  ac¬ 
complishment,  young  ladies  might  as  easily  be  taught 
to  do  this  kind  of  thing  as  the  use  of  the  globes. 

Mere  novel  writing  is  a  mere  accomplishment,  and 
though  in  this  generation  it  may  be  comparatively 
rare,  in  the  next  ^neration  it  may  be  comparatively 
vulgarized.  Neither  are  we  hastily  to  conclude 
that  such  a  pursuit  is  without  its  final  cause,  and 
cannot  find  its  place  in  the  order  of  things.  The 
production  of  a  novel  is  good  for  trade,  and  in  its 
course  from  first  to  last  gives  its  measure  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  moral  and  economical  truth  that  there 
is  more  real  charity  in  giving  money  to  certain  in¬ 
dustry  than  to  possible  imposture.  Mr.  Mudie  will 
also  tell  us  that  some  kind  of  manure  can  be  made 
of  unsalable  novels.  But,  beyond  this,  the  mediocre 
story  has  its  certiun  though  humble  end.  It  is  good 
for  us  that  we  should  at  times  be  occupied  with 
mediocre  works  of  imagination.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
study  the  highest  eflbrt  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  | 
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equally  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
depths  of  intellectual  imbecility.  It  is  with  the 
mind  as  with  the  body.  A  man  who  will  only  take 
rich  meats  will  be  killed,  but  if  he  mixes  potatoes 
or  even  bran,  with  them,  he  will  last.  The  omniv¬ 
orous  reader  obeys  a  valuable  instinct  in  mixing  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish  with  the  productions  of  those 
who  attain  to  some  degree  of  excellence.  There 
are  many  persons  also  to  whom  an  inferior  novel 
presents  a  greater  charm  than  a  real  work  of  art. 
At  the  circulating  libraries  there  are  always  people 
who  will  take  G.  P.  R.  James  in  preference  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  will  not  care  for  Thackeray  if 
they  can  get  Sala.  They  resemble  little  Isaac  in 
Sheridan’s  Duenna:  “Nothing  keeps  me  in  such 
awe  as  perfect  beauty ;  there  is  something  consoling 
and  encouraging  in  ugliness.” 

The  ordinary  novel-writer  is  generally  a  shade 
cleverer  than  the  ordinary  novel-reader.  The  child 
who  is  a  little  advanced  is  often  the  brat  teacher 
for  the  child  who  is  not  advanced  at  all ;  the  boy 
who  is  beginning  to  write  Latin  verse  would  learn 
more  from  Vida  than  he  would  from  Virgil.  So 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  novel-readers  who  will 
find  a  more  fitting  kind  of  pabulum  in  a  novel  of 
ordinary  instead  of  extraordinary  merit.  Having 
been  fed  on  milk  and  water,  they  may  subsequent¬ 
ly  go  on  to  strong  meat. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  point  of  view  from  which 
the  most  ordinary  novel  has  its  moral  and  psycho¬ 
logical  interest.  If  it  tells  us  little  else,  it  tells  us 
a  great  deal  about  its  author.  It  reveals  to  us  many 
both  of  the  most  common  and  the  most  curious 
workings  of  the  human  mind.  For  the  fortunes  of 
the  hero  or  the  actors  we  have  little  sympathy. 
The  hero  may  stop,  or  not,  the  runaway  horse,  with 
its  lovely  but  senseless  burden  ;  the  unjust  will  may 
stand  or  be  critically  overthrown  as  the  judge  is 
about  to  sum  up  ;  the  villain  may  leave,  or  may  not 
leave  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt ;  so  far  as  we 
ourselves  are  personally  concerned,  the  narrative 
may  quite  fail  to  excite  our  flagging  interest.  But 
it  is  really  worth  while  to  examine  the  particular 
kind  of  mind  which  has  produced  a  particular  kind 
of  novel.  By  use  we  may  learn  to  discriminate 
between  the  real  character  of  the  novelist  and  the 
mere  veneering  of  language.  The  novelist  really 
answers  a  great  many  interrogatories  which  we  might 
feel  inclined  to  put  to  him.  He  truly  goes  into  the 
confessional,  whispers  every  fact  of  his  history,  un¬ 
bares  the  cogitations  of  his  soul. 

There  are  not  many  novels  from  which  we  may 
not,  more  or  less,  disentangle  an  autobiographical 
element.  Only,  as  in  the  case  of  the  confessional, 
though  it  may  be  interesting  at  first,  there  is  a 
terrible  sameness  about  it  afterwards.  The  character 
of  this  self-inculpating  evidence  is,  however,  mainly 
of  a  negative  kind.  We  detect  the  want  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  feeling.  We  see  the  want  of 
real  discrimination  of  character,  of  true  delicacy  of 
mind.  We  see  how  thin  and  worthless,  and  con¬ 
ventional,  is  the  whole  estimate  of  life  and  character. 
We  notice  the  absence  of  any  broad  sympathies, 
of  any  high  aims,  of  any  heartfelt  religious  motives. 
Most  of  all,  we  see  what  are  the  ordinary  aspirations 
of  essentially  vulgar  people.  They  reveal  to  us  their 
day  dreams  and  reveries.  W e  see  their  discontent 
with  the  iluties  and  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and 
their  sighings  after  the  boundless  wealth  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  will  really  be  their  ruin.  They  permit 
as  to  observe  what  would  be  the  Elysium  of  their 
souls.  There  was  a  merchant  who  wished  for  no 
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better  heaven  than  the  world,  with  the  addition  of 
a  good  many  more  thousands  in  the  funds. 

It  is  a  heathenish  notion,  —  that  of  the  Turk  or 
Indian,  who  believes  that  the  next  world  will  be 
the  heightened  sensual  pleasures  of  this  life,  — 
which  the  novel-writer  too  often  shares  with  the 
candid  mercantile  men  we  have  cited.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  enervating  scenes  of  luxury,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  passion  and  voluptuousness,  which  are 
90  invariable  in  fiction,  are,  most  probably,  the  re¬ 
flex  of  the  author's  mind.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
a  woman  may  write  sensational  novels,  as  a  mere 
branch  of  useful  industry,  while  she  spends  most  of 
her  leisure  time  in  cutting  bread  and  butter  for  her 
children.  But,  generally,  the  world  is  right,  in 
spite  of  indignant  protests,  in  conceiving  that  some 
9ort  of  relationship  subsists  between  a  writer  and 
his  works.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  idea  that  we  de¬ 
rive  from  being  favored  with  glimpses  into  these 
polluted  chambers  of  imagination. 

We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  the  facile  habit 
of  novel-composition  has  lost  its  value  and  compen¬ 
sation  for  many  minds.  Only  too  often  it  is  the 
favorite  occupation  of  the  mannish  woman  or  the 
womanish  man.  But  on  many  minds  it  must  act 
beneficially,  as  a  gentle  stimulant  or  a  gentle  sedative. 
To  many  it  affords  a  natural  outlet  to  overcharged  feel¬ 
ings,  to  tender  reminiscences,  to  the  desire  to  vindi¬ 
cate  uncomprehended  characters  and  careers.  Many 
natures  expand  into  fiction  as  naturally  as  the  earth 
into  flowers  or  the  birds  into  song.  But  it  might  be 
a  good  plan,  after  they  have  written  their  novels,  and 
have  richly  reaped  occupation  and  pleasure  from  the 
pursuit,  to  commit  the  pages  to  the  flames,  — 

And  watch  with  an  unfaltering  eye 

Their  darling  visions  till  they  die.” 

Let  them  recognize  how  much  that  is  commonplace 
and  mechanical  belongs  to  the  pursuit,  that  it  be¬ 
trays  much  that  they  would  willingly  conceal,  and 
that  the  writing  of  a  story,  in  these  days  of  average 
culture,  is  no  real  distinction.  To  write  a  really 
good  novel  is  like  scaling  an  Alp,  which,  in  its  clear¬ 
ness  of  atmosphere,  seems  so  near,  and  yet  so  far  and 
so  inaccessible.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  difference 
between  the  fashionable  pursuit  of  novel-writing 
and  the  productions  of  the  authoress  of  “  Romola  ” 
and  the  authoress  of  “  The  Village  on  the  Cliff.” 

ANACHARSIS  CLOOTZ. 

[Translated  for  EvaRT  Sstcrdat  from  the  Journal  de$  DlbaU.] 

Baron  Jean  Baptiste  Clootz,  Seigneur  of 
Guadenthal,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  June,  1 755,  near 
Cleves,  “in  the  Duchy  which  Frederick  of  Prussia 
called  indifferently  his  park  or  his  paradise,  because 
it  was  only  inhabited,  so  he  said,  by  stupid  animals.” 
He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  commence  his  education. 
It  was  tlien  fashionable  at  the  Court  of  Potsdam  to 
have  the  French  turn  of  intellect  and  to  appear  phil¬ 
osophical.  Philosophy  for  Clootz  was  not  a  mere 
courtier’s  varnish.  The  doctrines  of  the  Encyclope¬ 
dia-writers  had  sunk  deep  into  his  soul.  The  harsh, 
narrow,  and  minute  military  service  introduced  con¬ 
sequently  soon  revolted,  and  at  last  disgusted  him. 
Religious  formulffi  were  likewise  little  to  his  taste. 
He  was  restless,  he  fell  ill  at  ease  in  his  hereditary 
creed.  Seeing  nothing  but  effects,  he  sought  the 
cause  of  them.  Books  gave  nothing  but  doubtful 
replies,  and  men  remained  silent  as  much  from  igno¬ 
rance  as  from  fear  of  compromising  themsenres, 
when  he  put  his  incessant  questions.  At  last,  in  the 
“Critical  Examination  of  the  Apologists  of  the 


Christian  Religion,”  •  he  discovered  the  following  ar¬ 
gument  :  —  “A  religion  whose  evidences  are  not 
within  the  comprehension  of  all  reasonable  men 
cannot  be  the  religion  established  by  God  for  the 
simple-minded  and  ignorant  Now  there  is,  among 
all  the  religions  which  claim  to  be  revealed,  no  re¬ 
ligion  whose  evidences  are  within  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  all  reasonable  men;  consequently  none  of 
the  pretended  revealed  religions  can  be  established 
W  GckI  for  the  simple-minded  and  the  ignorant” 
This  was  a  beam  of  light  to  him ;  he  too  was  able  to 
cry.  Eureka  I  He  from  this  day  denied  all  religions. 
He  professed  himself  an  atheist,  and  he  subsequently 
was  able  to  applaud  in  all  sincerity  Thuriot  de  la 
Rozidre  when  the  latter  exclaimed  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  :  “  Let  us  crush  superstition  and  fanaticism  un¬ 
der  the  principles  of  nature.”  This  balderdash  was 
in  great  vogue  at  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  and  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  utterly  devoid  of  meaning. 

As  soon  as  Clootz  lost  his  father,  he  came  to  Paris, 
and  he  made  a  brilliant  figure.  He  was  scarcely 
one-and-twenty,  and  he  had  an  income  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  he  sought  less  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  elegant  sociefy  into  which  his  relationship 
with  the  Montesquieu  Fezensac  family  had  intro¬ 
duced  him,  than  the  fame  of  a  militant  philosopher. 
He  dreamed  of  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of 
Catholicism.  He  thought  the  undertaking  easy, — 
did  not  look  upon  it  with  alarm ;  and  to  ruin  the 
great  monument  he  wrote  the  book  entitled  “  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Evidences  of  Mahometanism.”  This 
work  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  refutation  of 
Bergier’s  “  Certainty  of  the  Evidences  of  Christian¬ 
ity.”  He  neglected  nothing  to  be  aggressive.  He 
hoped  to  excite  an  ardent  debate,  to  efivide  French 
society  into  two  parties,  to  bring  about  a  definitive 
conflict  between  religion  and  philosophy,  and  to 
command  the  great  battle,  where  texts  and  syllo¬ 
gisms  would  have  been  the  engines  of  the  war  which 
would  have  secured  the  utter  ruin  of  that  which 
Voltaire  called  “  the  Infamous.”  Clootz’s  deception 
was  painful.  Nobody  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
Prussian  baron’s  book.  No  Parlement  condemned 
it  to  the  flames.  No  monk  answered  it.  No  Catho¬ 
lic  writer  criticized  it.  The  failure  was  a  blow 
which  Clootz  felt  deeply.  He  was  fond  of  being  an 
object  of  attention.  He  nevertheless  continued  to 
dispute  interminably  in  conversation  and  discussion. 
He  offered  battle  to  everybody;  he  chopped  l<mc 
incessantly,  and  bawled  his  device  to  everybody; 
it  was,  Veriias  aique  lihertas !  He  was  terribly  in 
earnest.  He  wished  to  address  a  petition  to  the 
King  to  be  allowed  to  establish  a  national  religion, 
whicU  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  natur^  re¬ 
ligion  (?),  and  he  asked  for  only  three  days  to  con¬ 
found  the  most  learned  defenders  of  Catholicism. 
“  O  Louis  the  Sikteenth !  O  beneficent  King !  these 
three  days  would  deliver  forever  twenty  thousand 
men  from  superstitious  and  fanatical  slavery.”  The 
fanatics  of  religion  and  politics  are  all  alike.  A  few 
years  afterwards  Marat  asked  for  a  dictature  of  three 
days  to  establish  liberty  forever  in  France.  Is  it  in¬ 
genuousness,  vanity,  madness,  self-confidence  ?  We 
confess  we  dare  not  decide  the  question.  As  for 
Clootz,  he  talked  so  much  and  did  so  much  that,  all 
Prussian  baron  as  he  was,  M.  Lenoir,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Police,  sent  for  him,  gave  him  a  severe 
lecture,  and  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  or  to  leave 
France,  —  menacing  him  with  the  Bastile  in  case  of 
disobedience.  Clootz  beeame  disgusted  with  France, 
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and  afraid,  too,  of  a  useless  martyrdom ;  so  he  went 
to  England.  He  became  fatigued  there,  returned  to 
Paris,  again  quitted  it,  and  went  to  Holland.  More 
firmly  than  ever  convinced  of  the  civilizing  influence 
of  France,  he  wrote  his  “  Wishes  of  a  Gallophile.” 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  very  stupidly  by  a 
pseudo  Albanian  Prince,  who  told  him  he  required 
some  money  to  expel  the  Turks  from  his  native 
land,  and  reconquer  his  father’s  throne.  Clootz 
travelled  through  Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Morocco. 
When  the  astounding  inteUimnce  of  the  capture  of 
the  Bastile  reached  mm,  he  hastened  to  Paris. 

Then  began  his  political  life,  which  was  to  end 
so  tragically  on  the  scafibld  where  the  Herbcrtists 
were  beheiiided.  Clootz  was  dazzled  by  that  ma^'- 
nificent  aurora  which  rose  upon  the  world.  In  his 
ardent  love  of  humanity,  in  his  firm  faith  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  he  outstripped  possible  time,  and  dreamed  of 
the  regeneration  of  the  whole  human  species  by  lib^ 
erty.  An  innocent  dream  of  a  truth,  and  one  which 
the  poor  Prussian  baron  was  not  the  man  to  reduce 
fixim  the  dominions  of  pure  theory  to  practice.  He 
thenceforward  preached  the  overthrow  of  all  kings, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  universal  republic,  with 
France  for  its  guide  and  Paris  for  its  intellectual 
capital.  He  mounted  this  hobby,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  clung  firmly  to  it,  and  died  convinced  that 
this  was  the  world’s  true  policy.  This  is  no  place 
to  narrate  his  political  existence  ;  it  would  lead  us 
into  particulars  which  his  importance  would  not 
warrant  us  in  introducing  here.  He  passed  through 
the  events  with  which  he  was  mixed  up  with  that 
sort  of  gentle  frenzy  which  was  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  his  character.  He  almost  always 
went  to  extremes,  fbr  most  of  the  factions  into  which 
the  deliberative  assemblies  were  divided  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  his  gigantic  vbionary 
scheme.  The  man  who  seriously  urged  the  project 
of  a  universal  republic,  and  called  himself  the  Orator 
of  the  Human  Race,  opposed  those  who  attempted  to 
federalize  Franco.  It  need  not  be  said  he  was  an 
austere  adversary  of  the  Girondins.  Although  he 
was  almost  constantly  disappointed,  he  had  his 
bright  days  during  the  Revolution,  and  a  few  hours 
which  were  like  a  triumph.  The  19th  of  June,  1790, 
the  anniversary  of  the  oath  of  the  Jeu  de  Pauine, 
Clootz  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  the  head  of  the  deputies  of  the  Human 
Race.  Le  Monileur  says :  “  The  President  an¬ 
nounced  a  deputation  that  was  about  to  appear, 
composed  of  English,  Prussians,  Sicilians,  Dutch, 
Russians,  Poles,  Germans,  Swedes,  Italians,  Span¬ 
iards,  Brabantese,  Liegeois,  Avignonnais,  Swiss, 
Genevese,  Indians,  Ara&,  Chaldeans,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
There  were  thirty-six  in  all,  and  some  malicious 
people  said  Clootz  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  national  costumes  of  these  representatives  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Among  them  was  a  celebrated  man,  wlio 
was  to  end  his  strange  career  by  dying  on  the  Paris 
scaffold  as  an  ‘  agent  of  Pitt  and  Cobourg.’  We 
mean  Baron  von  Trenck,  the  lover  of  the  too  sen¬ 
sible  Amelia  of  Prussia,  who  had  escaped  from  all 
the  prisons  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Clootz  made  a 
short  and  quite  a  handsome  speech  to  the  Assembly, 
and  was  invited  by  President  Menou  to  take  a  seat 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.”  Le  Monileur  adds :  “  A 
Turk  addressed  the  Assembly,  but  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  spoke  French  prevented  us  from  retain¬ 
ing  what  he  said.”  Clootz,  after  this  day,  a.ssumed 
the  title  of  “  Orator  of  the  Human  Race,”  which 
even  history  still  gives  him.  To  disown  the  past  as 
absolutely  as  possible,  to  clearly  prove  to  himself  the 


“  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,”  had  made  a 
new  man  of  him.  Clootz  unchristened  himself 
stripped  off"  and  threw  awa^  his  Christian  names' 
Jean  Baptiste,  and  “  gave  notice  to  the  Human  Race  ’’ 
his  name  henceforward  was  Anacharsis  Clootz. 

It  was  by  this  name  he  was  naturalized  a  French¬ 
man  on  the  26th  of  August,  1792,  upon  a  report 
made  by  Guardet.  Tom  Paine,  Kosciusko,  Klop- 
stock,  Washington,  etc.,  etc.  were  naturalized  the 
sannie  day.  Among  the  other  persons  naturalized 
upon  this  occasion  was  Schiller ;  the  diploma  of  nat¬ 
uralization,  signed  by  Danton  on  the  6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1 792,  styled  him  “  Gilles,  author  of  Robert,  le.ader 
of  brigands.”  The  will  must  be  taken  for  the  deed, 
and  the  will  was  a  good  one.  This  was  not  the  only 
honor  bestowed  on  Anacharsis  Clootz.  He  was 
made  President  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  President  of 
the  Diplomatic  Committee,  deputy  from  L’Oise  to 
the  Convention,  and  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
terrible  Assembly.  But  what  must  most  have  flat¬ 
tered  his  vanity  as  a  philosopher  was  the  unques¬ 
tioned  influence  he  exerted  on  the  Bishop  of  Paris. 
He  did,  undoubtedly,  persuade  Gobel,  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  there 
lav  down  the  insignia  of  “  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition.” 

This  Gobel  was  a  poor  creature,  very  undecided, 
very  timid,  and  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  any¬ 
thing  of  the  character  or  tendency  of  the  furious 
current  which  was  sweeping  away  everything  around 
him.  He  was  weak,  even  to  stupidity,  and  saved 
nothing,  not  even  his  own  head.  In  the  meeting  of 
the  16  Brumaire,  An  II.  (November,  1793),  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mennecy  came  to  the 
bar  of  the  Convention  to  announce  they  “  had  ab¬ 
jured  the  prejudices  of  superstition,  and  had  already 
removed  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  from 
their  church,  and  placed  in  their  stead  the  busts  of 
Lepelltier  and  Marat.”  Thereupon  Thuriot  moved 
that  the  Assembly  no  longer  pay  attention  to  relig¬ 
ious  questions.  This  was  a  watchword  which  the 
Jacobins  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  appeal  to  Gobel,  the  constitutional  Bishop  of 
Paris,  to  engage  him  to  “  un-Christianize  ”  himself. 
Leonard  Bourdon,  Fereyra  the  Jew,  and  Anachar¬ 
sis  Clootz,  followed  by  some  patriotic  free-thinkers, 
went  and  woke  the  Bishop  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
night.  The  Orator  of  the  Human  Race  addressed 
the  Bishop.  'Phey  eijuivocated  on  words.  Gobel 
said :  “  I  will  alxlicatc  my  ministry,  but  I  cannot 
abjure  my  creed.”  Clootz  replied :  “  Never  mind 
that;  abjure  your  ministry,  that  is  the  important 
point ;  the  rest  lies  between  you  and  your  con¬ 
science.”  The  Bishop  consulted  his  council ;  four¬ 
teen  out  of  seventeen  voters  gave  their  voices  for 
abdication.  This  was  something  very  much  like 
abjuration.  On  the  19  Brumaire  Gobel  and  his 
vicars  marched  before  the  Convention  huzzaing, 
Vive  la  Jle'publique and  Chaumette  bies.sed  “this 
day  on  which  Reason  regained  its  empire.”  A  rage 
for  public  abjuration  seems  to  have  seized  all  priests. 
To  conceive  the  height  this  rage  reached  one  must 
read  Le  Monileur  of  the  epoch ;  it  is  fearfully  in¬ 
structive  on  the  subject,  Clootz  pushed  this  move¬ 
ment  forward  as  much  as  he  could.  Robespierre 
never  forgave  him  for  it,  and  as  early  as  the  22 
Frimaire  ho  ha<l  Clootz  expelled  from  the  Jacobin 
Club,  reproaching  him  for  “the  move  against  re¬ 
ligion,  a  move  which,  matured  by  time  and  reason, 
might  have  become  excellent,  but  whose  violence 
might  have  led  to  the  greatest  misfortunes ;  a  move 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  calculations  of  the 
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What  really  was  this  Anacharsis  Clootz,  who  gave 
himself  up  to  France,  and  found  only  death  here  ? 
His  contemporaries  have  passed  different  judg¬ 
ments  upon  him.  In  those  days  of  frenzied  pas¬ 
sion  and  short  life  it  must  have  been  very  difficult 
to  be  impartial.  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  outspoken, 
thoughtless  boy  of  revolutionary  newspapers,  feel¬ 
ing  vaguely  menaced  by  Robespierre,  attempted  to 
appease  the  latter  by  waging  war  on  his  enemies. 
D^moulins  wrote:  “  The  Prussian  Clootz  is  a 
cousin  of  the  Austrian  Proly  (son  of  Prince  von 
Kaunitz]) ;  Clootz  and  Chaumette  are  both  hireling 
of  Prussia.”  Mme.  Roland  has  not  spared  him  in 
her  Memoirs,  which  we  think  are  overrated,  for  they 
are  nothing  but  an  indictment  of  her  adversaries, 
and  an  apology  for  her  friends.  The  Egeria  of  the 
Girondins  held  Clootz  to  be  “  an  insupportable  para¬ 
site,  a  vile  fellow,  a  windmill.”  As  Anacharsis  had 
expressed  at  the  tribune  his  horror  of  Federalism, 
and  had  indicated  Buzot  and  Roland  as  the  “  fo- 
menters  of  this  liberticule  scheme,”  Mine.  Roland 
added:  “I  do  not  know  whether  a  lunatic  like 
Clootz  was  sincere  in  his  apprehensions ;  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  he  was ;  I  only  believe  he  found  in 
the  coinage  of  his  falsehood  an  opportunity  to 
avenge  his  vanity,  irritated  because  he  was  not  ad¬ 
mired;  a  subject  for  declamation  in  his  manner 
well  suited  with  the  bombast  of  his  style  and  the 
disorder  of  his  imagination;  a  means  of  prejudicing 
men  whose  judicious  minds  must  be  disagreeable  to 
him,  of  joining  them  whose  vices  he  likes,  even  if  it 
be  granted  he  has  no  secret  mission  to  create  dis¬ 
sensions  in  France,  aided  by  madmen,  in  order  to 
further  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  the  Prus¬ 
sians.”  This  was  the  great  allegation;  and  more 
than  once  Clootz  was  reproached  for  being  a  secret 
agent  of  the  Allied  Powers.  His  famous  scheme  of 
a  Universal  Republic  masked,  according  to  his  ac¬ 
cusers,  the  immoderate  desire  of  delivering  France 
to  foreign  invaders;  all  his  actions  tended  to  this 
one  end ;  and  if  he  urged  extreme  measures,  it  was 
to  lead  France  back  to  monarchy  by  the  very  excess 
of  anarchy.  Others,  indulging  in  no  such  subtile 
conjectures,  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  adding,  “  He  is  out  of  his  wits !  ”  and 
went  their  way. 

It  seems  to  us  that  his  contemporaries  judged  him 
with  excessive  severity.  We  believe  he  was  a  man 
of  singular  ingenuousness  and  confidence  in  his  opin¬ 
ions  ;  he  sought  his  equilibrium  amid  parties  which 
devoured  each  other,  —  was  unable  to  6nd  it,  —  be¬ 
came  irksome  to,  and  was  deemed  “  ill-timed  ”  by,  a 
great  many  people ;  but  his  death  demonstrated  that 
his  opinions  were  the  real  sentiments  of  his  heart. 
We  agree  he  was  an  ultra  materialist.  There 
were  many  such  in  those  days.  All  contemporary 
historians  speak  of  him  with  pity.  “  Poor  Clootz !  ” 
is  their  common  expression.  They  are  right. 

IN  DURANCE  VILE. 

I  HAD  escaped  at  last  from  the  hot,  stuffy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  “  chambers,”  the  sweltering  process  of  sit¬ 
ting  bewigged  and  gowned  in  the  courts,  and,  bent 
on  gratifying  my  love  for  pre-Adamite  researches, 
was  off  with  staff  and  knapsack  to  search  for  fossils 
in  some  well-known  chalk  excavations  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  little  village  of  Esterwold,  in  South- 
shire.  My  travelling  accoutrements  were  of  the 
lightest  possible  description,  —  a  single  change  of 
raiment,  and  a  few  implements  of  the  geological 
crafl  to  assist  me  in  my  researches,  constituting  my 


sole  effects.  The  train  put  me  down  at  a  distance 
of  some  seven  miles  from  my  destination,  and  I 
doubtless  presented  a  somewhat  dusty  and  travel- 
soiled  appearance  when,  after  tramping  through  the 
chalky'  roads,  I  reached  early  in  the  evening  the 
best  inn  of  the  village.  The  landlord,  who  com¬ 
bined  the  business  of  general  shopkeeper  and  publi¬ 
can,  received  me  with  a  sort  of  surly  civility,  in 
which  his  wife  imitated  her  lord,  as  though  the 
gains  from  my  visit  were  hardly  likely  to  recom¬ 
pense  them  for  the  trouble  of  preparing  for  my 
night’s  lodging  and  board.  tVhen  the  room  in  which 
1  was  to  sleep  had  been  cleared  from  the  litter  and 
lumber  that  had  accumulated  in  it  since  it  was  last 
used  by  a  traveller,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  limited  sup. 
ply  of  fresh  water,  —  for  the  drought  had  been  of 
long  duration,  and  water  was  scarce  at  Esterwold,— 

I  had  managed  to  refresh  myself,  I  descended  to  the 
parlor,  and  sat  down  to  tea.  There  were  some 
half-dozen  gentlemen’s  houses  scattered  about  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  little  village, 
and  taking  up  a  week-old  number  of  the  county 
paper  I  found  the  chief  attraction  offered  to  its 
readers  of  late  had  been  the  details  of  several  myste¬ 
rious  robberies  committed  upon  the  property  of  the 
gentry  aforesaid,  occasioning  evidently  great  excite¬ 
ment,  if  any  such  sensation  were  possible  in  so 
sleepy  a  district. 

I  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the 
editorial  lucubrations  on  this  topic  to  ask  the  land¬ 
lady,  when  she  entered  with  a  fresh  supply  for  my 
teapot,  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  to  arrest 
the  burglar  or  burglars,  or  whether  suspicion  at¬ 
tached  to  any  one  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the 
woman  only  growled  out  some  indistinct  answer, 
and,  eying  me  with  a  look  anything  but  pleasant, 
left  me  again  to  the  society  of  the  newspaper.  As 
I  read  on  I  discovered  a  letter  from  some  intelligent 
correspondent  connecting  these  robberies  with  the 
escape  from  prison  of  a  notorious  burglar,  and 
favoring  the  reader  with  a  real  or  imaginary 
description  of  the  man  to  assist  them  in  detecting 
him  and  securing  his  arrest,  should  he  happen  to 
cross  their  path.  Before  turning  out;  for  a  stroll  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  had  occasion  to  ascend 
to  my  dormitory,  and  was  surprised  to  see  both 
landlord  and  wife  just  leaving  it.  It  struck  me 
that  the  bag  in  which  were  the  hammer,  an  old 
chisel,  an  equally  venerable  knife,  and  a  small  iron 
hook  that  were  to  be  used  in  mv  researches  had 
been  opened,  but  I  had  no  particular  reason  to  care 
for  the  intrusion,  and  quitted  the  house  for  a  walk, 
unconscious  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing  at  my 
heels.  A  few  children  were  playing  about,  some 
half-dozen  women  were  chattering  at  their  doors, 
and  here  and  there  a  laborer  strolled  leisurely  home 
from  his  work  as  I  walked  slowly  through  the  small 
village  street  of  poor  houses,  and  reached  at  the 
end  a  small  green  where  some  boys  were  playing 
cricket,  and  where  also  stood  the  “  cage,”  a  modest 
tiled  building,  some  eight  feet  square,  with  a  door 
that  seemed  from  the  rust  upon  its  fastenings,  and 
the  grass  growing  beneath  it,  to  be  but  seldom 
opened  for  the  admission  of  a  visitor.  “  S.  Hawkins, 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright  ” —  and,  as  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  afterwards  to  know,  parish  constable  —  had 
his  establishment  just  fronting  the  “  cage.”  As  I 
passed,  the  smd  functionary  stood  smoking  at  the 
door  of  his  shop,  while  a  journeyman  and  apprentice 
were  working  at  the  forge.  He  did  not  seem  to 
notice  me,'  though  I  ventured  to  peep  through  the 
small  grating  ot  the  cage  door,  and  could  not  help 
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{iking  an  interested  survey  of  the  arrangements 
(ai  the  safe  custody  of  the  criminals,  if  such  existed 
in  Esterwold.  Close  to  the  cage  were  “  the  stocks 
bat,  like  their  neighbor,  the  stocks  seemed  to  be,  if 
not  for  ornament,  still  less  for  use. 

Just  beyond  the  green  a  lane  to  the  right  led  to 
tbe  parish  church,  and  thither  I  bent  my  step  as 
the  only  object  of  interest  in  this  slowest  of  places. 
As  I  turned  into  the  lane  I  involuntarily  looked  up 
the  village  and  saw,  if  I  was  not  mistaken,  the  land- 
lonl  wallting  briskly  across  the  green  towards  the 
shop  where  stood  the  blacksmith.  His  energy’  rather 
surprised  me,  for  it  was  quite  contrary  to  my  first 
impressions  of  his  nature  that  he  should  do  anything 
in  a  hurry.  However,  his  proceedings  were  no 
businc-ss  of  mine,  so  I  sauntered  into  the  church¬ 
yard,  read  several  inscriptions  of  more  than  ordinary 
stupidity,  and  then,  finding  a  side-door  open,  entered 
the  church  itself.  There  was  more  to  interest  there, 
and  half  an  hour  was  well  spent  in  gazing  at  some 
beautiful  monuments  and  the  internal  construction 
of  the  church  itself.  Then  I  essayed  to  open  another 
door,  and  shook  it  somewhat  roughly,  supposing  it 
led  out  of  the  building.  As  I  did  so  I  fancied  I 
heard  a  slight  noise,  and  certainly,  as  I  looked 
round,  the  door  by  which  I  hail  entered  was  opn, 
though  1  had  closed  it  behind  me.  My  eye  caught 
the  belfry  staircase,  and  having  a  mind  to  see  the 
country  from  the  tower,  I  ascended  some  distance 
and  looked  from  a  window  on  the  scene  below. 
But  what  sudden  fit  of  excitement  had  transformed 
the  quiet  village  into  a  scene  of  animation  such  as 
I  there  witnessed?  Below,  and  just  outside  the 
church  side  door,  stood  the  landlord  talking  earn¬ 
estly  with  the  blacksmith.  A  knot  of  youngsters 
had  gathered  round,  all  listening  attentively  and 
gazing  with  awe  on  the  painted  staff  of  authority 
which  the  constable  held  in  his  right  hand.  Ever 
and  again  the  two  men  looked,  as  I  thought,  a  little 
nervously  at  the  door,  and  then  anxiously  towards 
the  village,  as  though  expecting  reinforcements. 
Presently  a  loud  “  Hallo !  ”  was  raised,  and  their 
faces  wore  a  relieved  aspect  as  a  posse  of  farm 
laborers,  some  dozen  in  number,  were  to  be  seen 
running  at  full  sped  towards  them.  Each  man 
was  armed :  one  with  a  pitchfork,  another  a  huge 
cart-whip,  a  third  carried  a  pickaxe,  and  the  rest 
either  stout  cudgels  or  some  other  handy  weapon. 
Behind  them  came  a  group  of  women,  all  breathless, 
every  one  with  a  baby,  and  more  than  one  dragging 
with  her  a  second  youngster.  Then  they  all  gathered 
together,  and  there  arose  a  clamor  of  voices  that, 
being  little  used  to  the  country  dialect,  bafi9ed  all 
my  efforts  at  comprehension. 

1  fancied,  however,  that  at  last  the  constable  had 
assumed  command,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
landlord,  who  waited  outside  with  the  women,  all 
the  men  made  as  though  to  enter  the  church.  I 
could  hear  them,  in  fact,  as  the  clatter  of  their  hob- 
nriled  boots  echoed  through  the  place,  of  which  they 
seemed  to  search  every  corner,  and  at  last  approached 
the  belfry  stairs.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
and,  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
strange  uptir,  and  having  at  last  some  dim  presenti¬ 
ment  that  I  might  be  “  the  party  wanted,”  I  slowly 
crept  down  till  within  earshot  “  Go  up  to  ’un,  Sam¬ 
my,”  said  one ;  “  Take  ’un  in  the  Queen’s  name, 
Sammy,”  said  another ;  “  Stick  pitchfork  into  ’un, 
Sammy  ”  “  Hit  ’un  with  thy  staff,  Sammy  ” ;  “  Doant 
be  a  coward,  constable  ” ;  were  some  of  the  various 
items  of  advice  by  which  the  official  was  stimulated 
by  his  followers  to  the  capture  of  some  one.  But 


“  Sammy  ”  was  a  prudent  man  as  well  as  a  constable, 
and  as  my  position,  if  I  were  the  object  of  the  clam¬ 
or,  was  one  in  which  the  advantage  was  largely 
on  my  side,  his  hesitation  did  not  reflect  much  on  his 
valor._  Still,  he  came  quite  close  to  the  step  by 
which  I  had  ascended,  and  not  many  feet  from 
where  I  sUkxI  concealed  by  a  curve  in  the  staircase. 
All  were  still  for  a  while,  as  the  constable,  I  fancied, 
endeavored  to  per  through  the  dim  light,  and 
discover  if  his  enemy  were  near,  or  higher  up  the 
ascent.  1  moved  my  foot  suddenly,  and  could  hear 
a  rush,  certainly  not  in  advance.  Then  came  loud 
cries  of  invitation  to  me  to  come  down,  and  awful 
threats  if  I  prsisted  in  remaining.  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  rush  down  upn  them,  convinced  that  they 
would  scatter  like  chaff ;  but  if  once  through  the 
group  unscathed,  they  would  certainly  pursue,  and 
a  chase  with  men,  women,  and  it  might  be  dogs  at 
one’s  heels  would  not  be  a  dignified  opration  for  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  even  it'  some  missile 
did  not  cut  short  my  flight. 

I  deteniiined  to  parley,  and  with  all  good  tempr 
called  to  know  what  they  wanted.  But  the  reply 
was  only  a  fresh  volley  of  threats  and  coarse  abuse, 
whilst  above  all  I  could  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the 
constable  commanding  me  to  surrender.  I  de¬ 
scended  at  last,  hoping  even  then  to  satisfy  them 
that  they  were  needlessly  troubling  themselves,  and 
if  a  grain  of  sense  were  to  be  found  in  their  united 
heads  I  could  soon  prsuade  them  to  retire  in  pace; 
but  this  was  not  allowed.  1  had  nearly  reached  the 
foot  when  —  seeing,  I  suppose,  I  was  unarmed  — 
the  constable  sprang  at  me,  seized  me  with  his  great 
grimy  hand  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  me  into 
their  midst.  1  ’d  have  shown  fight  at  this  indignity, 
but  in  a  moment  they  had  closed  round  me,  half  a 
dozen  had  hold  of  me  at  once,  and  with  their  rough 
embraces  thus  unpleasantly  forced  upn  me,  and 
their  savage  implements  flourishing  in  all  directions 
(espcially  near  my  head),  I  was  rudely  hustled  out 
of  the  church,  to  l«  received  by  a  chorus  of  jubilant 
shouts  from  the  boys  and  wild  screams  of  delight 
from  the  women,  the  whole  ppulation  now  assem¬ 
bled  joining  in  the  procession  of  which  I  was  the 
unwilling  hero,  and  that  now  moved  hastily  forward 
to  the  “  cage  ”  on  which  I  had  but  a  short  hour  be¬ 
fore  so  needlessly  expnded  my  curiosity. 

With  some  difficulty  the  rusty  padlock  and  bar 
were  removed,  1  was  pushed  in,  and,  without  the 
faintest  idea  of  my  crime,  real  or  alleged,  heard  the 
door  once  more  fastened,  and  found  myself  a  cap 
tive.  Most  of  the  men  went  off  with  the  landlord, 
who  would  gain  considerably  by  the  ptations  sure 
to  succeed  so  remarkable  an  event;  but  some  of 
the  women  remained  talking  in  group,  and  1  could 
hear  enough  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of 
my  incarceration.  “  Bubbs  have  got  his  tools,”  said 
one  in  a  sort  of  loud  whispr  (Bubbs  was  the  land¬ 
lord)  ;  “  and  he  were  readin’  about  hisself,”  added  a 
second ;  “  Bubbs  do  say  there  were  a  full  descrip 
tion,  clothes  and  all,”  chimed  in  a  third.  Now  I 
had  the  secret  My  dress,  sure  enough,  was  a  gray 
tweed,  and  1  wore  a  Scotch  cap.  That  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  landlord  answered  nearly  enough  to  the 
prison  dress  of  the  escapd  convict  and  burglar  to 
rouse  his  suspicions.  Then  his  alarmed  spirit  had 
been  further  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  sup 
posed  implements  of  the  burglar’s  craft  This,  m 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  had  led  to  the  levy  of 
the  posse  comitaltts  at  the  call  of  “  Sammy,”  and  to 
my  subsequent  arrest.  Only  that  I  was  very  angry 
at  their  stupid  blunder,  the  whole  affair  was  so 
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comical  that  I  could  have  enjoyed  the  joke,  and 
have  anticipated  with  pleasure  the  discomfiture  of 
the  constable  when  taken  before  a  magistrate  in  the 
morning,  and  honorably  acquitted  “  without  a  stain 
upon  my  character.”  But  the  situation  wjis  the 
revei'se  of  pleasant.  The  night  was  warm,  so  1  did 
not  suffer  trom  cold  ;  but  the  cage  was  filthily  dirty, 
a  heap  of  vile  straw  was  the  sole  bed,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  had  no  floor  but  the  earth.  There  was  a  rough 
wooden  bench  at  one  side,  where  at  last  I  seated 
myself,  and  waited  through  the  long  hours  for  my 
anticipated  deliverance.  As  the  men  came  away 
from  the  public-house,  where  they  had  been  recount¬ 
ing  their  respective  deeds  of  valor,  they  came  to 
peep  at  me  through  the  grating,  and  inflict  upon  me 
their  half-tipy  insults. 

At  last  all  was  still,  and  the  church  clock  struck 
midnight.  I  managed  to  doze  away  some  two  or 
three  hours,  and  then  roused  to  see  the  first  faint 
dawn  of  daylight.  After  a  while  the  laborers  began 
to  appear  again  as  they  turned  out  to  their  day’s 
work.  But  they  were  sober  now,  and  came  each 
one  in  his  turn  to  take  a  look  at  me  in  silence. 
About  six  o’clock  the  constable  came,  bringing  a 
mug  of  milk  and  some  bread,  his  assistant  and  the 
apprentice  mounting  {^uard  over  the  door,  lest  I 
should  make  a  bolt  for  it.  I  attempted  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  my  arrest,  and  to  convince  him  he 
was  in  error ;  but  he  only  scowled,  bid  me  “  shut  up,” 
and  left  me  again  locked  in.  At  eight  I  was  taken 
out.  The  constable  marched  first ;  I,  the  prisoner, 
came  next,  held  by  the  two  smiths ;  and  the  land¬ 
lord  and  two  or  three  women  followed.  So  we  trav¬ 
elled  for  about  a  mile  to  the  residence  of  the  rector 
of  Esterwold,  who  was  also  a  magistrate.  A  cler¬ 
gyman  and  a  gentleman,  I  thought ;  now  I  shall 
soon  see  the  end  of  this  disgusting  business.  But, 
alas  !  I  found  it  was  not  to  release  me,  but  to  com¬ 
mit  me  to  the  jail  of  a  neighboring  town  till  the 
petty  sessions  should  assemble  some  days  hence,  that 
I  was  deported  to  the  rectory.  My  guards  detained 
me  in  the  hall  whilst  the  constable  was  admitted  to 
tell  his  story  alone  to  the  rector.  I  managed  to 
peep  in,  however,  and  the  sight  I  saw  did  not  raise 
my  spirits.  At  a  table  sat  the  reverend'  personage 
enjoying  his  breakfast,  and  if  he  had  still  the  faeulty 
of  enjoying  anything  in  this  world  it  was,  I  could 
see,  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He  was  very  old, 
enormously  fat,  with  a  purple  visage,  large,  sensual 
features,  and  little  eyes,  that  seemed  made  to  see 
'  nothing  but  a  plate  of  hard  boiled  eggs,  which  one 
by  one  he  divested  of  the  shell,  then  peeled  off  the 
'  white,  and  swallowed  the  yolk  as  he  would  take  a 
bolus.  He  did  not  move  his  head  as  the  eonstable 
addressed  him  (speaking  close  to  his  ear,  for  he  was 
very  deaf),  for  his  chin  sustained  a  huge  cloth,  on 
which  he  ever  and  anon  wiped  his  fingers  as  one  egg 
after  another  was  opened  and  bolted. 

I  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  be  heard,  and 
pressing  forward,  though  held  back  by  my  keepers, 
essayed  to  make  my  appeal.  But  the  old  man  only 
grunted  out  something  that  seemed  to  be  a  com¬ 
mand  for  my  removal,  for  the  constable  Laid  before 
him  a  form  already  filled  up,  the  magistrate  scrawled 
at  the  foot  something  that  served  for  a  signature, 
and  the  purpose  of  my  coming  having  been  accom- 

f>lished,  1  was  led  back  to  the  village,  and  an  hour 
ater,  handcuffed  to  the  apprentice,  was  driven  off 

by  the  constable  to  the  town  of - .  The  same 

town  happened  to  p<^es8  a  ma^’or  and  corporation, 
and  had  its  own  police,  —  the  jail,  for  both  county 
and  borough,  being  in  the  custody  of  the  superin¬ 


tendent.  Great  was  my  satisfaction  when,  on  being 
handed  from  the  cart  in  which  I  had  been  brought 
I  recognized  in  the  superintendent  an  old  London 
officer  I  had  often  badgered  in  the  witness-^x,  but 
who,  when'he  had  recovered  from  his  astonishment 
forgot  old  grudges,  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of  abuse 
at  the  lubberly  parochial  officer  who  had,  through 
sheer  stupidity,  brought  about  the  mistake.  To 
cuff  the  ear  of  the  apprentice,  who  was  drag<nn<» 
mo  roughly  from  the  cart,  —  to  push  the  constable 
unceremoniously  into  the  road,  —  to  slip  off  the 
handcuffs,  —  and  send  one  of  his  men  to  the  office 
of  the  mayor,  who  was  also  a  county  magistrate, 
was  the  work  of  a  few  moments.  Parish-constable 
Hawkins  stood  looking  on  in  a  state  of  pitiable  bewil¬ 
derment  as  he  saw  the  supposed  convict  and  burglar 
receive  the  most  polite  attention  from  the  officer, 
and  a  most  uneasy  feeling  evidently  crept  over  him 
as  he  began  dimly  to  perceive  that  he  had  made  an 
awful  blunder,  for  which  all  his  worldly  effects 
might  fail  to  make  atonement.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  mayor  arrived,  and  after  berating  the  humbled 
and  terrified  constable,  sent  him  off  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  neither  he  nor  his  rector  should  again  play 
tricks  with  the  liberty  of  the  subjeet,  —  a  vow  faith¬ 
fully  kept,  not  long  after,  by  the  ignominious  dis¬ 
missal  of  both,  in  due  form,  from  the  offices  they 
had  respectively  brought  into  contempt. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  feuillelon  of  the  new  Paris  journal.  La  Situ¬ 
ation,  is  to  be  a  novel  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  enti¬ 
tled  La  Terreur  Prusaienne  h  Franefort  en  1866.” 

IJUnivers,  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits  in  France, 
which  was  suppressed  some  time  ago,  is  announced 
to  reappear  at  Paris,  under  its  former  editor. 

The  following  mot,  attributed  to  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff,  is  now  circulating  in  the  Paris  salons: 

“  Bismarck  keeps  Napoleon  on  his  legs  by  boxing 
his  ears  first  on  the  right  side  and  then  on  the  left.” 

The  Ilungaria,  of  Pesth,  says  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  observed  recently,  after  trying  on  the 
Hungarian  crown,  “  It ’s  not  very  heavy ;  some  years 
ago  I  thought  it  was  heavier.” 

Mr.  Bry.\nt,  now  in  Italy,  quotes  Hiram  Pow¬ 
ers,  the  sculptor,  against  taxing  foreign  works  of 
art.  Mr.  Powers  thinks  that  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  will  retaliate  by  an  export  duty  on  the  worfa 
of  American  artists,  which  will  drive  them  all  out 
of  Rome  and  Florence. 

Herr  Schweizer,  Director  of  the  Observatory 
at  Moscow,  has  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  be 
attempts  tb  show  that  the  town  and  its  vicinity  lies 
on  a  very  thin  crust  of  earth,  beneath  which  is  a  j 
very  deep  and  extensive  cavern.  It  is  said  that  ex¬ 
periments  have  fully  borne  out  the  truth  of  Hen 
Schweizer’s  statements. 

The  PaW  jl/o/f  Gazette  observes  that  the  Paris 
Exhibition  promises  to  be  as  profitable  to  the  law¬ 
yers  as  to  the  other  industriels  of  the  French  capital 
A  good  deal  of  work  has  already  been  cut  out  for 
them  through  the  blundering  greed  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioners,  who  have  sold  concessions  of  the 
right  of  doing  everything  possible  in  the  Exhibition 
to  somebody  or  other,  without  caring  how  one  priv¬ 
ilege  curtailed  or  destroyed  another ;  and  the  un¬ 
happy  concessionrurcs  are  left  to  fight  it  out  among 
themselves.  For  instance,  the  refreshment  contrac- 
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tors  paid  a  |ieavy  price  for  permission  to  supply  food 
and  drink,  but  they  now  find  that  somebody  e^  has 
pnrchascd  the  right  of  supplying  chairs  for  their 
customers.  And  then  there  are  quarrels  about  the 
catalogues,  about  the  posters,  —  in  fact,  about  almost 
everything  and  everybody. 

Mr.  RonERT  Bell,  who  died  in  his  68th  year, 
was  buried  on  the  18th  at  Kensal  Green  cemetery, 
lie  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  a  novel,  and 
innumerable  articles  in  literary  magazines. 

Among  those  who  have  reviewed  their  own  works. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  seems,  must  be  classed.  Mr. 
John  Murray  has  a  long  MS.  autc^raph  review  by 
this  author  of  some  of  his  own  earlier  works.  Was 
it  intended  for  the  Quarterly  t 

The  students  of  Finland  have  asked  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  view  of  bringing 
their  grievances  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  the  Czarewitch,  and  the  Czar. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  has  refused 
to  give  the  required  permission. 

The  reappearance  of  Miss  Glyn  (Mrs.  Dallas^  on 
the  stage  is  looked  forward  to  in  theatrical  and  liter¬ 
ary  circles  with  much  Interest.  The  lady  will  sustain 
the  character  of  Cleopatra.  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin 
remains  at  Drury  Lane,  although  she  does  not  play 
in  the  drama  pr^uced  on  Easter  Monday. 

Mr.  IIepworth  Dixon  has  written  a  circular 
letter  to  the  morning  papers,  denying  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  some  remarks  on  his  “  New  America,”  con¬ 
tained  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Revieio. 
The  Quarterly  critic  replies,  and  Mr.  Dixon  rejoins, 
showing  that  his  opponent  has  brought  together 
phrases  from  different  parts  of  his  work,  and  ap- 
l^ed  his  own  meaning  to  them. 

At  the  dinner  lately  given  at  the  Tuileries  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Body,  one  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  it  is  said,  observed  to  the  Empress  that  the 
country  population  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  Mil- 
itar}’  Reorganization  Bill,  and  that  he  had  himself 
heakl  a  Breton  peasant  say,  “  Hitherto  we  have  had 
Providence  on  our  side,  but  now  all  have  abandoned 
ns.”  “  Nay,”  rejoined  the  Empress,  “  tell  those  good 
people  they  will  always  have  the  Emperor  with 
them.” 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  “Notes  and  Queries”  fur¬ 
nishes  an  interesting  and  not  very  well-known  anec¬ 
dote  of  David  Hume,  copied  from  the  Memoirs  of 
James  Earl  of  Charlemont  (1810).  The  Earl  met 
Hume  at  Turin  in  1747 :  “  He  once  professed  him¬ 
self  the  admirer  of  a  young,  most  beautiful,  and  ac¬ 
complished  lady  at  Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  his 
passion.  One  day  he  addressed  her  in  the  usual 
commonplace  strain,  that  he  was  dblme,  andanti. 
‘  Oh !  pour  aneanti,’  replied  the  lady,  *  ce  n’est  en 
effet  qu’une  operation  tres-naturelle  de  votre  sys- 
time.’  ” 

Another  correspondent  of  the  same  journal  has 
fte  following  remarks  on  the  word  “  Caucus,”  which, 
it  seems,  is  ^coming  naturalized  in  England.  The 
editor  of  the  Times  has  twice,  in  the  course  of  the 
pr^nt  week,  applied  the  phrase  in  question  to  the 
political  meeting  lately  held  at  the  private  residence 
<rfMr.  Gladstone;  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  singular 
perversion  of  its  use  and  meaning.  The  gathering 
st  Carlton  House  Terrace  was  neither  a  cabal,  a 
junto,  nor  a  secret  conclave ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
reporters  of  several  newspapers,  without  regard,  I 


believe,  to  their  political  aims  were  admitted ;  and  the 
whole  proceedings  were  as  freely  made  known  to  the 
outside  public  as  the  debates  in  Parliament.  Caucus 
is  by  no  means  a  pretty,  much  less  a  desirable  word, 
to  be  added  to  our  national  vocabulary ;  but,  if  it 
be  adopted  at  all,  let  us  at  least  make  a  right  use 
of  it. 

Chamiber^s  Journal  notices  among  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  inventions  a  photographic  cigar-holder.  “  It  is 
cleverly  made  of  paper  and  quill,  and  is  ornament¬ 
ed  with  a  blank  medallion,  which,  however,  be¬ 
comes  filled  with  a  photograph  when  the  holder  is 
used  by  a  smoker.  The  heat  of  the  smoke  develops 
the  picture,  but  in  what  way  has  not  yet  been  made 
known.  The  cost  of  the  article  is  trifling,  and  it 
affTords  a  curious  instance  of  the  uses  to  which  pho¬ 
tography  may  be  put” 

That  marvellous  book,  “  Idalia,”  has  been  drama¬ 
tized  by  the  author,  and  will  be  produced  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre  with  novel  and  elaborate  ef¬ 
fects.  An  English  journal  hopes  “  that  such  ‘  ef¬ 
fects  ’  will  include  the  destruction  of  the  seventy 
monks  bj'  the  single  arm  of  Sir  Fulke  Ercledoune, 
as  well  as  that  supreme  moment  when  the  crucified 
messenger  is  mocked  by  the  smiling  cruelty  of  the 
salt  blue  sea,  the  lurid  trumpet  of  the  vengeful  mus- 
quito,  and  the  scornful  crawl  of  the  empoisoned 
ant.” 

At  a  factory  in  Breslau,  pine-tree  wool  is  now 
spun  and  woven  into  a  Idnd  of  flannel,  which  is 
largely  used  as  blankets  in  hospitals,  b.arracks,  and 
prisons,  in  that  city  and  in  Vienna,  with  manifest 
advantage,  for  pine-wool  drives  away  all  disagreea¬ 
ble  and  noxious  insects  from  the  localities  in  which 
it  is  used.  It  can  be  used  as  stuffing  for  chiurs, 
sofas,  and  mattresses  in  the  same  way  as  horse-hair ; 
and  some  qualities  are  woven  into  a  kind  of  cloth 
of  which  garments  of  many  kinds  can  be  made.  It 
is  said  to  be  favorable  to  health  as  well  as  to  clean¬ 
liness.  The  waste  liquor  from  the  pine-vats  yields  a 
valuable  medicine,  and  from  the  waste  fibre,  gas  is 
manufactured  to  light  the  factory. 

According  to  the  Opinion  Nationale,  “  France 
is  threatened  with  a  rapid  depopulation,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  relative  unfruitfulness  of  lawful  mar¬ 
riages,  the  excessive  mortality  amongst  infants,  and 
the  great  number  of  persons  remaining  in  a  state  of 
celibacy,  principally  young  men  drawn  into  the 
army  by  conscription,”  —  a  state  of  things  which  it 
believes  the  new  law  on  recruiting  is  of  a  nature  to 
aggravate.  Excessive  devotion  to  luxury,  and  the 
absence  of  freedom,  are  the  ultimate  causes  of  this 
decay  of  the  population,  in  the  view  of  the  Opinion 
Nationale ;  and  it  fears  that  the  character  of  the 
people  is  being  permanently  deteriorated  by  the 
same  influences. 

A  CURIOC8  circumstance  took  place  recently  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Fleas.  On  the  case  of  Moffiatt 
V.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  being  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  could 
take  no  part  in  it,  as  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the 
Great  Western  Company.  Mr.  Justice  Byles  s-iid 
he  was  in  the  same_position,  and  Mr.  Justice  Smith 
said  he  also  was.  These  three  learned  judges  there¬ 
fore  retired  from  the  bench,  leaving  Mr  Justice 
Keating  alone  to  hear  the  matter.  Mr.  H.  James 
said  that  there  was  still  this  difficulty.  Mr.  Justice 
Keating  had  tried  the.case,  and  the  present  was  an 
appeal  against  his  ruling ;  but  he  had  no  objection 
if  bis  Loraship  would  consent  to  hear  the  motion.  Mr. 
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leen  the  propriety  of  complying  with  Miss  Lloyd’s 
terms,  and  the  notices  have  been  withdrawn. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Mominq  Star 
thinks  that  Uncle  Sam’s  show  in  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  “It  is  not 
large,”  he  remarks,  “  and  in  intrinsic  worth,  both  of 
beauty  and  of  workmanship,  it  is  surpassed  by  that  of 
many  of  the  smaller  Powers.  All  the  greater  Pow¬ 
ers  leave  him  far  behind.  England  has  sent  splendid 
machinery  and  cunning  works  in  gold  and  in  silver, 
in  diamond  and  in  pearl,  which,  if  not  the  most 
tasteful,  is  at  least  the  equivalent  in  value  of  more 
hard  sovereigns  than  any  other  work  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  Turkey,  outnumbering  England  in  exhib¬ 
itors,  has  covered  her  wall  space  with  carpets  and 
rich  stuffs,  and  her  garden  space  with  temples. 
Russia  has  sent  specimens  of  everything  she  ‘  raises,’ 
from  diamonds  for  the  sword-hilts  of  her  generals  to 
the  buttons  of  her  soldiers’  coats.  Belgium  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  walls  of  the  picture  galleries  with  all  the 
chef  d'auvres  that  could  be  begged  or  borrowed  for 
show  in  her  picture-loving  land,  and  France  has 
scattered  picture,  statue,  bronze,  and  jewel,  in  splen¬ 
did  profusion,  over  all  her  courts,  but  Uncle  Sam  is 
nowhere;  and  he  might  be  the  proprietor  of  the 
smallest  republic  on  his  continent,  for  all  the  visible 
tokens  of  liis  wealth  and  power  that  are  given  here. 
Why,  even  little  Malta,  if  not  his  equal  in  the  extent 
of  space  she  occupies,  is  his  superior  in  proportion  to 
her  size.  She  has  sent  models  of  her  own  people  in 
their  picturesque  dresses,  and  models  of  ours  in  silk 
gown  and  shawl  of  Maltese  lace ;  and  China’s  stock 
might  give  him  pause,  if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  for 
the  pair  of  marvellous  vases,  which  Hoaching,  the 
carver  of  them,  modestly  says  have  been  equalled  by 
nothing  of  the  same  kind  for  the  last  thousand 
years. 

“  In  the  American  court  you  find  but  few  goods 
sent  for  exhibition,  and  of  that  few  the  greater 
part  not  yet  in  position.  Those  goods  one  does  get 
the  chance  of  looking  at  are  hard  and  angular  ob¬ 
jects.  Tliere  is  the  iilevitable  Yankee  clock,  —  a 
clock  whose  exterior  reminds  you  that  it  is  not 
there  to  be  looked  at  for  its  beauty,  but  to  give  you 
notice  (juarter  by  quarter,  and  hour  by  hour  that  it 
is  time  to  get  up  and  do  some  work  whereby  a  nim¬ 
ble  dollar  may  be  turned.  There  are  hatchets  and 
knives;  there  are  locomotives,  and  very  fine  in 
form  and  finish  these  are,  no  doubt ;  and  there  is  a 
peerless  stove.  Then  come  battery  guns  on  the  re¬ 
volving  principle,  that  fire  six  snots  while  other 
guns  are  firing  one,  and  Peabody  breech-loaders, 
and  Spencer’s  repeaters;  and  lastly,  there  is  the 
six-shooter  sent  by  Colt,  of  Hartford,  and  by  Smith 
k  Co.,  in  all  patterns  and  patents.  Here,  indeed. 
Uncle  Sam’s  studious  plainness  of  decoration  seems 
to  have  been  cast  aside,  for  he  has  lovingly  covered 
the  butts  and  barrels  of  these  deadly  toys  with  the 
richest  gilding  and  carving.  In  short,  looking  at 
the  show  in  the  American  courts,  one  cannot  help 
fwling  an  uneasy  conviction  that  it  is  one’s  duty  to 
rise  up  and  be  doing  some  essentially  useful  and 
profitable  work,  —  to  clear  a  forest  or  to  build  a 
town,  and  plant  a  clock  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
shoot  the  Indians  that  come  to  meddle  with  the 
springs.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  things  which 
reminil  you  that  you  were  bom  to  be  sometimes 
Moused,  —  to  wit :  a  billiard  table,  though  even  that 
is  less  a  specimen  of  mere  workmanship  than  of  the 
superior  adaptability  of  means  to  ends.  The  sides 
are  so  made  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  ball  to  over^ 


leap  them,  as  it  often  does  the  tables  now  in  use ; 
and  however  closely  the  ball  may  be  under  the 
‘  cush  ’  —  (what  is  ^e  orthography  of  this  word  ?) 
—  you  may  play  it  with  ease. 

“  Nor  ought  the  case  of  Mr.  Tiffany,  the  goldsmith, 
of  New  York,  to  be  forgotten.  This  gentleman  ex¬ 
hibits,  among  other  ttfings,  two  very  beautiful  silver 
models  of  the  Commonw^th  and  the  Vanderbilt; 
the  latter  the  famous  merchant  steamer  that  became 
the  property  of  the  Government  during  the  war, 
and  the  ship  that  is  said  to  have  make  me  swiftest 
trip  over  the  Atlantic.  These  models  are  finished 
in  every  detail.  While  I  was  looking  at  them,  in 
company  with  a  great  many  other  persons,  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  up,  and  informed  us  that  the  mc^el  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  a  musical  box,  and  played 
a  dozen  airs,  and  that  it  h2id  been  sold  to  Wince 
Napoleon  for  five  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  and  then 
he  departed,  and  left  us  happy.  But  a  little  inquiry 
from  the  person  in  charge  of  the  stand  showed  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  these  statements  were  cor¬ 
rect  ;  the  model  of  the  Commonwealth  does  play  a 
dozen  airs,  but  it  has  not  been  sold  for  five  thousand 
dollars  in  gold ;  and  as  for  Prince  Napoleon,  he  has 
not  offered  any  money  for  it  at  all.  However,  the 
Duchesse  de  Morny  has  made  a  bid  for  the  model 
of  the  Vanderbilt.  So  the  gentleman’s  story  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  a  very  true  one  as  stories 

“  At  a  little  distance  from  the  Vanderbilt  stands  a 
little  model  that  may,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure 
account  for  the  poverty  of  the  American  display. 
The  subject  is  the  oath  of  allegiance  —  not  Captain 
William  Brown’s  oath,  but  the  veritable  pledge.  A 
poor  Southern  widowed  lady,  with  her  child  cling¬ 
ing  to  her  dress,  has  just  taken  the  book  presented 
to  ner  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  who  stands, 
cap  in  hand,  and  with  eveiy  sign  of  commiseration 
in  his  face  and  bearing.  It  is  altogether  a  very 


in  his  face  and  bearing.  It  i 
touching  tale  very  finely  told.” 


It  appears  that  the  art-loving  king  of  Bavaria  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  attached  to  literary 
and  dramatic  affairs  and  less  and  less  to  matters  (ff 
national  importance.  A  short  time  ago,  influenced 
by  some  sudden  and  unrevealed  fancy,  he  resolved 
upon  visiting  Rome.  Every  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  departure  and  his  Majesty  was  about  to 
start,  when  despatches  most  important  in  their 
nature,  reached  Munich.  The  Minister  at  once 
hastened  to  the  king  and  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  deserting  his  capital  at  the  present  critical 
juncture  of  affairs.  But  his  Majesty  was  not  to  be 
dissuaded ;  he  would  not  abandon  the  intended 
journey.  At  last,  however,  the  Minister  was  able  to 
succeed  in  causing  the  project  to  be  postponed. 
The  king’s  disregai^  of  state  affairs  is  too  notorious. 
A  correspondent  of  a  London  newspaper  says : 
“  During  the  war,  and  when  the  Ministers  were 
constantly  under  the  necessity  of  seeing  him,  he 
kept  away  from  the  capital,  and  remained  at  his 
little  castle  on  the  neighboring  lake  of  Starem- 
berg.  When  the  question  of  surrendering  Wurz¬ 
burg  suddenly  arose,  the  Minister  of  War  and  Herr 
von  der  Pfordten  started  off  for  Staremberg  to  con¬ 
sult  with  the  king,  and  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the 
act.  The  king  said  he  could  not  see  them.  They 
insisted,  and  said  they  must  see  his  Majesty.  After 
considerable  delay  the  king  at  last  signified  that  he 
would  receive  them.  Half  an  hour  after,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  royal  presence,  and  found  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  occupied  with  the  costumes  of  ‘  Tristan  and 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


bolda.’  One  of  the  present  ministers  for  three 
weeks  after  his  nomination  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
hare  an  audience.  The  king  always  said  he  had  no 
time.  But  for  the  drama  and  for  music  he  has  time 
enough.  He  constantly  orders  pieces  of  Schiller, 
Groetne,  and  Shakespeare  to  be  given  without  the 
omission  of  a  single  line,  the  representations  thus 
lasting  somedmes  six  or  more  hours.  Last  week  I 
was  present  when  ‘Faust ’was  brought  on  the  stage 
in  its  original  entirety.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  you  might  have  seen,  on  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Isar  at  the  end  of  the  English  Garden, 
a  figure  stalking  slowly  forward  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  roadway,  deeply  occupied  with  a  fa^k,  and 
quite  unconscious  seemingly  of  the  wayfarers  who 
passed  to  and  fro,  and  who  looked  on  with  reveren¬ 
tial  astonishment.  This  figure  was  King  Louis,  and 
the  book  he  held  in  his  hand  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
though  I  did  not  look  into  it,  the  noble  drama 
of  Goethe  that  was  to  be  represented  in  the  even¬ 
ing.”  - 

It  is  reported  that  the  wedding  of  his  Majesty  is 
to  be  celebrated  in  September.  But  the  king’s 
obstinacy  is  so  great  that  no  one  can  speak  positiv^y 
as  to  what  the  mean  time  will  produce.  The  princess, 
too,  is  as  obstinate  as  her  lover.  Besides,  on  no  point 
do  they  agree.  “  They  have  not  one  taste  in  com¬ 
mon.  Each  has  a  habit  however,  which  the  other 
also  has ;  and  it  is  the  sole  point  on  which  there  is 
the  least  resemblance  between  the  future  bride  and 
bridegroom.  After  selecting  all  possible  colors 
and  shades  of  color  for  the  adorning  of  a  drawing¬ 
room  or  boudoir,  the  princess  declares  that  not  one 
which  the  king  has  chosen  pleases  her.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  gets  impatient, .  and  stamps  with  his  Royal 
foot.  On  another  occasion  the  princess  will  pro¬ 
pose  some  pleasure,  or  enter  into  cheerful  talk  about 
the  future,  on  which  the  king  puts  a  damper  by 
pronouncing  this  to  be  frivolous,  and  proposes  a 
.discussion  about  Richard  Wagner’s  music  or  the 
lecture  of  some  middle-age  legend  as  being  far  more 
exhilarating.  Hereupon,  at  bein';  thus  snubbed  by 
her  nominal  lover,  her  Royal  Highness  gets  im¬ 
patient  and  stamps  with  her  pretty  ducal  foot.  Thus 
they  may  ‘stamp  through  life  together,’  it  is  the 
sole  feature  which  they  have  in  common.” 


GREEN  THINGS  GROWING. 


Oh  !  the  green  things  growing !  the  green  things 
growing  1 

The  fresh  sweet  smell  of  the  ^en  things  growing ! 
I  would  like  to  live,  whether!  laugh  or  grieve. 

To  watch  the  happy  life  of  the  green  things  growing. 


Oh  I  the  fluttering  and  pattering  of  the  green  things 
growing ! 

Talking  each  to  each  when  no  man ’s  knowing ; 

In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird  moonlight. 

Or  the  gray  dreamy  dawn  when  the  cocks  are  crow¬ 
ing. 

III. 

I  love,  I  love  them  so,  the  green  things  growing ! 

And  I  think  that  they  love  me  without  false  snow¬ 
ing? 

For  by  many  a  tender  touch  they  comfort  me  so 
much. 

With  the  mute,  mute  comfort  of  green  things  grow¬ 
ing. 


Ah !  1  should  like  to  see,  it  God  s  will  it  might  be, 
Many,  many  a  summer  of  my  green  things  growing. 


But  if  I  must  be  gathered  for  the  angels’  sowing  — 
Sleep  out  of  sight  awhile  —  like  the  green  things  [ 
growing ;  ^  j 

Though  earth  to  earth  return,  I  think  I  shall  not 
mourn,  ^ 

If  I  may  change  into  green  things  growing.  I 

Acthos  or  “Jobs  Haufax,  OnTLEHAx.’’  I 


SONNET  — SPRING.  j 

Now  slowly  rounding  on  its  axle  old  | 

The  brown  world  turns  its  face  unto  the  spring, 

A  balmy  freshness  fills  the  dewy  mould  i 

Of  furrowed  fields;  white  clouds  with  folded  i 
wing 

Rest  on  the  sea.  Along  the  quiet  beach 

Through  branches  dropped  with  buds  of  freshest 
green 

The  streamlet  trickles  down  the  rocky  reech 
On  whose  blue  calm  the  floating  gull  is' seen ; 
Inland  the  rook  calls  clamorous  for  rain  ; 

The  peasant,  plough  in  hand,  plods  whistling  on 
Behind  his  puffing  horses,  till  the  sun 
Casting  blue  mountain  shadows,  nears  the  mrin. 
Then  from  the  dusky  twilight  upland  soon 
The  nightingale  salutes  the  cloudy  moon.  | 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CROCUS. 

What  care  I  for  the  snow? 

What  care  I  for  the  frost  ? 

I  quietly  wait  till  they  go. 

Then  make  up  for  what  I  have  lost. 
I  put  on  my  purple  cloak. 

Or  my  golden  mantle  gay. 

And,  while  scarce  a  flower  has  awoke. 
Come  out  on  the  first  fine  day. 

Aconite’s  sickly  hue, 

Hepatica’s  leafless  bloom, 

These  come  creeping,  too,* 

Out  of  their  wintry  tomb ; 
Snowdrop  her  pretty  head 
Hangs  with  a  timid  grace. 

As  if  she  came  forth  in  dreiid .. 

Of  getting  a  frost-bitten  face. 

They  may  shiver  and  fear ! 

They  may  look  pale  and  wan ! 

I  say  to  myself,  “I’m  here. 

And  winter  for  me  has  gone ; 

I  ’ll  blossom  as  long  as  I  may, 

And  shine  like  gold  in  the  light 
That  kindly  comes  in  my  day. 

Nor  trouble  my  head  about  night.” 

“  Ha,  ha !  ”  I  say  to  the  sun. 

Staring  him  nill  in  the  face, 

“  Is  n’t  it  capital  fun 

That  I ’ve  come  back  to  my  place  ? 
Shine  on  and  keep  me,  pray  I 
And  while  I  stay  I  ’ll  bring 
My  mantle  of  gold  so  gay. 

Then  put  it  away  tiU  next  spring.” 
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